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THE DRIPPING RAINS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





The dripping rains begin to fall; 
Cold breezes sweep the sodden plains ; 
Black crows about the hillside call— 
Grim harbingers of autumn rains. 
Be heaven’s bounty great or small, 
Be great or small our human gains, 
A common lot awaits us all— 
The dreary wind, the dripping rains. 


Yet, though the shrunken leaf is sere, 
The root, the bough, the bud remains; 
How brief those glancing hues appear— 
False riches of the cleansing rains! 
Grave promise gilds the latter year 
When tranquil pleasures warm our veins, 
Like that pale bar of sunlight clear 
That glimmers through the dripping rains. 
— Congregationalist. 
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EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 








The result of the presidential election 
has been received by the friends of woman 
sufirage with all sorts of emotions, from 
the most sincere regret to the warmest de- 
light. It must be remembered that the 
one and only question upon which all suf- 
fragists think alike is—woman suffrage. 
Speaking only for themselves personally, 
the editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL are 
glad that Harrison is elected, because they 
believe that the nation in general, and 
woman suffrage in particular, will be like- 
ly to fare better under a Republican than 
under a Democratic administration. And 
we believe that most of our constituents 


think so too. 
a 


Headquarters of the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association will be at the Gibson 
House. Speakers and delegates desiring 
hospitality will apply to Dr. Juliet M. 
Thorpe, 284 Race Street, Cincinnati. 





¥ 
The women of this city have only about 
two weeks more in which to register to 
vote for school committee. They should 
attend to it without delay. 





There are amusing discussions in the 
San Francisco papers, as there were in 
the New Orleans papers a while ago, over 
the possibility and propriety of women’s 
serving as members of a school board. A 
correspondent of the San Francisco Call 
reminds its readers that a mixed school 
board is ‘no new experiment ;” that ‘‘there 
are in the Eastern cities and towns a great 
many men on the school boards with wom- 
en, and they behave just the same there as 
in all the other relations of existence,” and 
that “‘when women have been serving on 
the School Board in San Francisco a little 
while, all these opposers of the idea will 
be taking it as a matter of course, and will 
forget entirely that they ever had any old- 
fashioned notions against such a sensible 
and self-evident fact of progressive neces- 
sity.” 





At the Citizens’ Non-Partisan Conven- 
tion, as recorded in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Frank M. Pixley spoke against 
the nomination of ladies for school-direc- 


tors, and was badly hissed. T. C. Van’ 


Ness then made a speech arguing against 





“the introduction of the female element 
into politics.” He was in favor of having 
ladies on the school board if they could be 
placed there by any method other than 
an election—if they could be appointed by 
the mayor, for instance, in which case he 
was satisfied that none but reputable 
women could find a place on the Board of 
Education. J. H. Simpson, Seldon 8S. 
Wright and Solomon Heydenfeldt spoke 
in favor of having women on the board, 
and when a ballot was taken, the six ladies 
named by the Ladies’ Reform Association 
were all nominated. The announcement 
was received with great enthusiasin. 





If the polls are surrounded with such 
an impure atmosphere as to make respect- 
able men dread going to them on election- 
day, surely woman would have no place 
there.— Christine Terhune Herrick. 

If a house which has long been inhabited 
by men alone becomes so dirty and dis- 
orderly that they dislike to go into it, sure- 
ly their wives and sisters ought not to en- 
ter there. 


> 





There was a large attendance at the 
Chautauqua County Convention held in 
Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 31, in response to 
a call issued by the Jamestown Politi- 
cal Equality Club. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. D. H. Grandin, Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Rev. W. D. Henry, Miss 
Wiltsie, C. R. Lockwood, J. ‘T. Larmouth, 


Miss Kate O. Peate, Mrs. Brooks and 
others. ‘he following officers were 
chosen : . 


President—Martha T. Henderson, Jamestown. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Anna C. Shaw, 
Kennedy. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Kate S. Thompson, 
Jamestown. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Louis B. Lott, Mayville. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Martha T. Hen- 
derson, Mra. Anna C. Shaw, Mrs. Kate S. 
Thompson, Mrs. Louis B. Lott, Miss Jane Col- 
burn, Fredonia; Mrs. L. McColister, Sinciair- 
ville; Mary T. Miller, Frewsburg. 

It is expected that under the inspiration 
of this meeting, adjoining counties will 
proceed to organize. A letter from the 
president, Mrs. Martha ‘Il’. Henderson, ap- 
pears in another column. 

oe oo—__—_—_- 

The annual meeting of the Illinois W. 
5S. A. and that of the American W.S. A. 
occur this year on the same days. It is 
very unfortunate, but is nobody’s fault. 
The arrangements for the two meetings 
were completed almost simultaneously, 
and the coincidence of time was not dis- 
covered till it was too late for the date of 
either to be changed. 


* 


We devote a good deal of space this week 
to a review of the recent ‘*symposium” of 
noted women in answer to the question, 
**Would women use the ballot?” The sym- 
posium includes some women whose opin- 
ions are not of general interest, and leaves 
out others from whom the public would 
have been glad to hear, but who were per- 
haps too busy to write anything on the 
subject at the present time. Take it all in 
all, however, it is very good reading in- 
deed. 





+ 





A notice has already appeared in these 
columns of Judge Waite’s remarkable arti- 
cle in the Chicago Law Times, entitled 
‘*Who were voters in the early history of 
this country?” So many requests have 
been received for its republication in the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL that we have deter- 
mined (with Judge Waite’s permission) to 
reproduce it in full. ‘The first instalment 
appears this week. 


~~~. 
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Several letters belonging to the School 
Suffrage Symposium, which were received 
too late for publication in the issues espec- 
ially devoted to that question, will appear 
next week. 








We publish this week Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell’s able address at the lowa an- 
nual meeting, and a large extract from 
that portion of Frances E. Willard’s ad- 
dress at the annual W. C. T. U. meeting 
in New York which referred more espec- 
ially to the ‘woman question.” 


+++ 
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East Des Moines has a school named in 
honor of Louisa Alcott. On the ninth of 
October, by a happy thought of Mrs. Maria 
Orwig, this school. was presented with a 
beautiful life-size portrait of Miss Alcott’s 
mother. Mrs. Pratt, the ‘‘Meg” in ‘Little 
Women,” and Mrs. Adams, of Dabuque. 
Mrs. Orwig and Mr. Ives, the artist, com- 
bined to secure the picture. The presenta- 
tion day was a gala day for the school 
children. ‘They knew about Louisa Alcott 
and loved her as all school children do. 








But they did not know about her wise and 
lovely mother. They were told how noble 
and courageous she was in the midst of 
poverty and great trials. The heart of 
every child went out with warm love to 
Mrs. Alcott, and six hundred little voices 
sang for very gladness at this first recog- 
nition of good mothers, who are to be re- 
membered hereafter as example and in- 
spiration, just as good fathers and good 
men have always been. 
a 

The commissioner of patents, Benton J. 
Hall, has published a list of women inven- 
tors, or womeu to whom patents have been 
granted. This list makes a pamphlet folio 
of forty-four pages. It gives the names 
of the patentees, the title of each patent, 
and date of issue. The first patent was to 
Mary Keyes, May 6, 1809, for atraw weav- 
ing with silk or thread. Six years later 
Mary Brush obtained a patent for a cor- 
set, and then four years elapsed before an- 
other inventive woman appeared. The 
next was Sophia Usher, whose patent was 
carbonated liquid cream of tartar. ‘Then 
in 1822 Julia Planton secured a patent for 
a footstool. During the four following 
years a patent was issued each year toa 
woman, and from that time down to the 
present the number of woman patentees 
gradually increased. 








—_—?-o-0—— 
In recent years feminine inventiveness 
shows marked progress. For instance, 
from Jan. 1, 1888, to the 26th of June last, 
66 patents were issued to women, while 
during the year 1887, 179 patents were 
issued. ‘This latter is the largest number 
ever issued to women in a single year. 


- 


‘The articles patented were generally in 
the line of feminine wearing appurel and 
household labor-saving devices, yet many 
show the multiplied interests of women. 
As an instance, one woman patented a sub- 
marine telescope and lamp. Others have 
been improvements in reaping and mow- 
ing-machines ; improved war vessels; fur- 
nace for smelting ores; apparatus for 
punching corrugated metals; methods of 
construction for screw propellers; low 
water indicators; material for packing 
journals and bearings ; conveyers of smoke 
and cinders for locomotives; burglar 
alarms for windows, etc. 
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The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association held 
its regular monthly meeting at 3 Park 
Street, last week Friday. The Woman 
Suffrage Leagues of Melrose, Dorchester, 
Natick, Concord, Lexington, Dedham, 
Westboro’, Lawrence, Roxbury, Foxboro’, 
Ayer and Stoughton have voted to try to 
raise the amount asked of them to help in 
carrying on the State work, and represen- 
tatives from other Leagues reported that 
similar action would be taken by them as 
soon as a meeting could be held. The 
plan of raising the needed funds in small 
amounts in this way, instead of by another 
Bazaar, seemed to have been received with 
general favor. It was voted to recom- 
mend to the Leagues the formation of 
young people’s societies, auxiliary to the 
Leagues, for the study of politics and the 
promotion of good government. Encour- 
aging reports came in from various direc- 
tions. During the past two months, there 
have been sent out from the headquarters 
of the Association 125,538 pages of woman 
suffrage tracts and leaflets. 


* 


The Burlington, Vt., Independent has a 








kindly word for woman suffrage in that | 


State, and says: 

The Legislature is giving more consid- 
eration to the question of woman suffrage 
than many supposed it would. ‘The State 
learns slowly, but, nevertheless, it learns 
some. A poll-tax of one dollar should be 
levied on every person from twenty-one 
years of age up to seventy, and no other 
tax than this should be necessary to an 
equal right to the ballot. We hope this 
question may be disposed of this year. If 
women are not given equal suffrage this 
session it is sure to come at no distant day. 


o> 
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The monument to Crispus Attucks and 
others who fell in the Boston Massacre, 
March 5, 1770, will be dedicated by a 
public meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Nov. 
14. An invitation has been extended to 
many well-known citizens to attend. The 
committee of invitation is headed by Gov. 
Ames. Eminent speakers will commem- 
orate the first martyr who fell in the cause 
of American Independence. Will they 
mention the fact that one-half of our citi- 





.zens are still taxed without representa- 


tion and governed without consent? 





MIS8 WILLARD ON WOMAN, 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
lately held in New York City, the Presi- 
dent, Miss Frances E. Willard, expressed 
herself as follows in regard to the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical emancipation of 
women : 


There have been many marvellous dis- 
coveries in this much-lauded nineteenth 
century, but chief among them is woman's 
discovery of herself. ‘'o come to con- 
sciousness is evermore to come to power. 
Christ said: ‘I am come that ye might 
have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.” Consciousness, deepened, 
varied and extended, is doubtless all there 
is of life in any world. When women 
come to consciousness, they must inevita- 
bly ask questions like these: Why should 
we have no voice in making the laws 
under which we may be imprisoned or ex- 
ecuted? Why should women have no 
hand in pleading woman’s cause or deter- 
mining her penalties? Why should men, 
and men alone, have the power of life and 
death over women, and in all cases of in- 
decorous, cruel or outrageous conduct 
towards us? Why should men, and men 
only, fix the penalties of their own crimes 
against the other half of the human race, 
and appoint themselves legislature, judge, 
jury and executive in every case like this? 
Who has so great a stake in the govern- 
went as the nation’s motherhood? Yet 
every law and penalty on every statute- 
book of this and every land was placed 
there by men, and by men only. 

There is no reason and no justice in all 
this, and there can never be. Good men 
know it right well, and they are trying to 
bring us into the government, that we 
may be tried by our peers. 


After reviewing the good effects of 
woman suffrage in Washington Territory 
and in Kansas, Miss Willard says: 


English women have this year gained 
the county franchise, French statesmen 
are speaking out in favor of the move- 
ment, and although voted down in Italy, 
it had a strong affirmative minority. 

Retreating from the outposts of old- 
time argument, based on the inherent in- 
feriority of women, our opponents now 
entrench themselves in “the knock-down 
argument,” as [ may justly call it, viz.: 
‘They that will not fight, neither shall 
they vote.” But if ever there was a last 
ditch, this is the one; for when in all his- 
tory did any controversy divide any peo- 
ple along sex lines? When Eve started a 
rebellion, Adam immediately joined it; 
when Ananias falsitied the returus, Sap- 
phira followed him; Deborah had her 
Barak, and St. Paul his Phebe; men and 
women have ‘paired off” in every great 
movement since the world began, and 
always will. 

‘The empire means peace,” says a great 
European despot, whose throne bayonets 
alone can bolster. ‘The enfranchisement 
of women means peace,” say the White 
Ribboners, because men and women will 
no more fight each other than would a 
pair of pet canaries, and with men and 
women in the governments, their empire 
would mean peace. 

Upon this subject, Rev. Heber Newton 
has uttered the best word. Let me repro- 
duce it here: 

‘*Woman as a citizen will compel the 
State to a higher function than that of 
merely policing property. She will police 
manhood and womanhood. She will make 
rulers what Plato dreamed of their being— 
‘the guardians of society.’ I'he preservation 
of morals will be as nwich to the State as 
the protection of vested rights now is. 
Woman’s voice will be lifted resolutely 
against that crowning barbarism of civili- 
zation—war. She who suffers most from 
its horrors; whose whole nature revolts 
against such acrime; whose very physi- 
cal feebleness indisposes her to the brutal 
arbitration of the sword, will use her new- 
found power to end this wickedness and 
folly under which Europe groans to-day. 
Woman will carry her religious nature 
into the State, not to establish a State re- 
ligion—the last new religio-political ‘fad’— 
but to keep alive within the body of its 
laws and institutions the spirit of essential 
religion, which will make the State the 
conscience of the people. 

‘‘Man has fashioned the true form of 
the State in our own free, self-governing 
democracy. Let woman breathe within it 
the true spirit, and we shall see a city of 
God coming down out of heaven upon 
earth.” 

No women ever had upon their souls re- 
sponsibilities so sacred as those who have 
already received in any degree the power 
to vote. Behind them stand the poor 
wage-workers, waiting for that potent: 
weapon; the drunkard’s wife, into whose 
life more tortures enter than words would 
dare totell; but these must wait, forsooth, 
because women who have the ballot do 
not vote. 

“Arise, ye women who are at ease in Zion; 
hear my voice, ye careless daughters; who 
knoweth if ye be come into the kin for such 
a time as this?” ‘ 

Do not be guilty of judging all the world 
by your own individual standard, and thus 
saying, “I have all the rights I want,” but 
in Christ’s name be intent to give to those 
in want their rights, by grandly using 
yours. 

The educational test is now attached to 
the demand we make for voting power, 

[Concluded on Bighth Page.} 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Barnes is chairman of the Board 
of School Trustees at Castle, Montana. 

Miss CHARLOTTE A. GRayY, organizer 
for the World’s W. C. T. U., is pioneering 
in Norway. 


Mrs. ABBA GOULD-WoOLSON will give 
a course of eight lectures, in Concord, 
N. H., this winter on the historic cities 
of Spain as seen to-day, in behalf of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Mrs. ELLEN MITCHELL, the only lady 
on the Chicago Board of Education, has 
been appointed to serve on the committees 
on school management, special funds and 
physical culture. 


Mrs. ANNE JENNESS MILLER is to lec- 
ture on the 13th inst. before the Educa- 
tionul and [ndustrial Union of Covington, 
Ky., of which Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick is 
president. Her subject is reformed dress. 


THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN has established 
a college for women, to be superintended 
by a committee of foreign ladies. ‘Two of 
these are Americans, two English, and the 
other two French and German respec- 
tively. 

Miss Louisa Hyatr Brown, a high 
school girl of Crawfordsville, Ind., dis- 
cussed the tariff question the other night, 
and drew what is said to have been the 
largest meeting of the campaign in that 
city. 

Miss WHEELOCK, of Milwaukee, who 
started the first purchasing agency of the 
West, has fuund her business increase to 
such an extent that now she and her 
agents buy and ship tons of goods each 
day. In addition she teaches a whist class, 
and has had in the last year or two 199 
pupils. 

Miss PHILIPPA FAWCETT is expected 
to be senior wrangler at Cambridge next 
year. This is Miss Fawcett’s second year 
of study at Newnham, and last May she 
beat all the Trinity men, who are consid- 
ered the best mathematicians of the Uni- 
versity. The late Prof. Fawcett’s mathe- 
matical ability has descended in full, if not 
in enhanced measure, to his daughter. 

Miss FANNY M. BaGty, formerly a 
St. Louis journalist, is now editor of the 
Sunday News, Sun Diego, Cal. Miss Bag- 
ly will be remembered as the only lady 
managing editor ever known in St. Louis. 
For several years she occupied the chief 
editorial chair of the Evening Chronicle. 
Subsequently she was managing editor of 
the Day, a daily paper at St. Paul. 


Mrs. JOHN WELLS, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., when the Dime Savings Bank of 
that city collapsed two years ago, offered 
$2,000 toward alleviating the losses of 
the poor depositors. She has now added 
$1,000 more, and will buy in the accounts 
of the same class of depositors at par. 
Mrs. Wells has begun the erection of a 
free hospital in New Brunswick, to be 
named in honor of her husband. 


Mrs. Mary E. WILBUR, the founder of 
Wesleyan College, is one of Cincinnati’s 
old pioneers. She was one of the first 
women to speak in public in the West. 
She lectured in Pike’s Opera House, was 
introduced by Chief Justice McLean, and 
was received with enthusiasm. I[t was 
just after Jenny Lind’s first appearance in 
Cincinnati, and Mrs. Wilbur prefaced her 
remarks with the argument that there 
was no more harm in a woman speaking 
before an audience than in singing to one. 


‘THE Empress-Dowager of China is about 
to retire from public life. In announcing 
her intention, the empress explains that 
when her son, the young Emperor, first as- 
sumed the reins of power, she could not re- 
fuse him her advice and assistance in his 
doubts and difficulties. ‘The Emperor ex- 
preses his regret at the Empress’ decision, 
and dwells on the unexampled manner 
in which the Empress-dowager gave her- 
self to the severest labor, toiling day and 
night and knowing no rest. 

Miss EMMA PREWITT, of Madisonville, 
Ky., is making a success in literature at 
an unusually early age. At twelve she 
contributed to the local papers. The fol- 
lowing year she published a few magazine 
articles, and during her fourteenth year 
she wrote her first novel, ‘‘Karline Hoy,” 
which will soon be issued by Lippincott’s. 
She is now but fifteen. Her father, Dr. J. 
H. Prewitt, who died lust December, was 
a prominent member and vice-president of 
the American and Southern Dental Asso- 
ciations. These bodies hfve taken great 
interest in his daughter, who is known to 
them as the “Daughter of the Associa- 
tion.” She is an honorary member of 





them both. 
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answer tothe question whether they would 
vote if allowed to do so. 

Clara Barton says: 

“I am glad you are pressing the ques- 
tion of women’s right to a proper voice in 
the government. It seems to me that all 
the soldiers in our late war, if appealed to, 
would be ready to help in securing them 
that right, that the country which has 
been saved by their efforts and sacrifices, 
as well as by those of men, may belong to 
the women as well as the men. It cannot 
be truly theirs until they have the same 
right with men to say who shall be its 
rulers and what shall be its laws.” 


Mrs. Livermore says: 


**Would I vote? Bless your heart! I 
do vote every year, as by the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts I am allowed to vote for School 
Committee. It is but a crumb from the 
loaf, the whole of which belongs to me. 
Nevertheless, { bravely deposit my beg- 
garly and pauperized vote, and then, like 
Oliver ‘I'wist, reach up my hand for 
*more.’” 


Frances Willard says: 


‘‘Would women vote? I confidently an- 
swer yes. Majorities of men must be in 
favor of woman's vote before it will be 
granted, since only by their will can this 
change come. When they have grown so 
large-minded and generous-hearted as to 
welcome woman to a place beside them 
upon the throne of government, women 
will not be at all backward about coming 
forward. King Majority will find his suit 
not less successful than have been those 
of lesser kings since time began. In some 
of the States women have voted, much to 
the terror of the illicit saloons and the 
liquor traffic, and women all over our 
country are gaining some dim idea that 
for one-half the race to be wholly governed 
by laws made and administered by the 
other half is not fair play.” 


Miss Mary L. Booth, the editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, says: 

‘Tam in favor of woman suffrage, and 
would vote if the right were extended to 
me, for many reasons, based on the advan- 
tage to be derived therefrom by both sexes. 
One of my weightiest reasons for it is that 
I think it would be the surest means of se- 
curing for women the simple justice of 
equal pay for equal work. Facts show 
that voters alone have their interests prop- 
erly guarded. For example, while the 
disbanded volunteers of the late war, who 
stay at home and vote, are a privileged 
class on whom honors and emoluments are 
heaped, and very justly, the regular army, 
who fought none the less bravely, but 
who are non-voters, are treated with scant 
consideration in time of peace. Moreover, 
I believe that the exercise of suffrage 
would train women to higher thoughts and 
aims. and introduce a refining influence 
into politics, so that women would be 
made stronger and men finer thereby.” 


Grace Greenwood says: 


“The Duke of Argyll, whom I remem- 
ber once to have seen superbly overshad- 
owed by his magnificent mother-in-law, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, though him- 
self a fair specimen of progressive man- 
hood, is sternly conservative womanward. 
In a lecture, some twenty years ago, he 
was gracious enough to deliver before a 
mechanics’ institute, he said: ‘A woman 
has no right to appear upon a platform 
except when she is about to be hung; 
then it is unavoidable.” ‘This smart say- 
ing caused great hilarity among his grace’s 
audience, a little wit from a nobleman go- 
ing a great way. I used to quote that sen- 
tence in a lecture I was bold enough to de- 
liver from many a platform, and it always 
brought a laugh—at woman’s expense— 
but then, again, my comment on it, though 
not particularly smart, never failed to 
bring generous applause, and this com- 
ment was: “The freedom of the scaffold, 
the ghastly equality of the gallows, so 
graciously accorded to woman by the 
Duke of Argyll, is not enough. Give her 
a fair swing at life as well as at death; let 
her have a voice at least in the selection of 
the men who make and administer the 
laws under which woman may be taxed, 
divorced, deprived of her children, im- 
prisoned, tried and hung.’ That was my 
sentiment twenty years ago; it is mine to- 
day, and I propose to stand by it. Would 
I vote if I could? Yea, verily, at divers 
times and in divers places, to make up for 
my long political disability. I think that 
for the first presidential election after my 
tardy enfranchisement [ would hie me toa 
certain city in which I lived during the 
trying days of the republic, and when my 
little literary income was taxed for the 
carrying on of a war in which no woman 
had any glory stock, only a ruinous invest- 
ment of anxieties and agonies, and in that 
city I would wield the franchise with the 
patriotic prodigality of a newly-landed Hi- 
bernian mocrat, casting my vote right 
and left from ‘morn to dewy eve.’ ” 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz says: 


‘*When the right of suffrage is extended 
to women, I should consider it my duty to 
go to the polls and vote, and I should do 
se at the first and every opportunity. I 
have voted for School Committee at every 
Boston election since the privilege was 
granted us. I consider that what are 
called public affairs are the personal affairs 
of every individual. Really they are pri- 
vate affairs bundled together for conven- 
lence in the handling.” 


Others who declare themselves decided- 
ly in favor of woman suftrage are Susan 
E. Wallace, wife of Gen. Lew Wallace; 
Dr. Mary Patnam Jacobi; Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Lucy Stone, Kate Sanborn, 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Elizabeth Akers, 
Mrs. Winfield S. Hancock, Mrs. James T. 
Fields, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. 


and Mrs. Leonora M. Barry. 

Jenny Jane says she does not believe in 
universal suffrage, either for men or wom- 
en, and desires *‘no part or lot in mere ma- 
chine politics ;” but she adds: 


“The great point in regard to suffrage, 
so far as women are concerned, is this: 
Saftrage is the recognition which the State 
accords to manhood. Womanhood does 
not exist for it, and presumably, therefore, 
has no value. ‘The vulgar and ignorant 
look upon it in this way, and treat women 
accordingly. The State ought to recog- 
nize those upon whom it imposes taxes 
and burdens in some other way than as 
punishable creatures. If women are not 
allowed to exist as citizens they ought not 
to be taxed as citizens, and they should be 
as free of punishment as they are declared 
to be of responsibility. I like to be gov- 
erned myself by some one who under- 
stands it, and | do not want any part in it 
because | do not think | understand it. 
But if it is to be a free game in which 
everybody takes a hand—a dinner for 
which every one cooks his own potato— 
women should not be left out, and cannot 
be left out without being heavily handi- 
capped in the struggle for that existence 
which, once imposed, must be maintained ; 
and it is not creditable to the great modern 
republic to cast such a slur upon the wom- 
en who helped to found it, or lower them 
in the eyes of the brutal and ignorant to 
whom it opens its arms.” 


Sarah Orne Jewett is in no haste to see 
woman suffrage granted, and thinks it 
would have been well to limit the suffrage 
of men by high educational and some prop- 
erty qualifications. But as this has not 
been done, she adds: 


‘Since only the matter of general repre- 
sentation, and not a certain degree ot in- 
telligence and knowledge of the care of 
property is considered in the matter of de- 
ciding upon public questions which con- 
cern women as well as men, I believe that 
common justice gives women the right to 
vote... . To the plea that the ignorant 
vote will be so greatly increased, | main- 
tain that women will become educated by 
the use and possession of their right much 
faster than men have become educated, 
and that there will be a larger proportion 
of conscientious and unpartisan votes than 
are cast now.” 

Edna Dean Proctor has felt no strong 
interest in suffrage, and is dubious as to 
the effects of ‘‘a more active sphere” on 
womanly sweetness and purity; but she 
says: 

“T see no insuperable objection to a 
woman’s expressing her opinion, through 
her vote, upon any matter touching her 
own condition or the public weal, and if | 
possessed this right, I should certainly use 
it. With the freedom and the universal 
education our country affords, woman will 
inevitably become a powerful factor in all 
departments of life. ‘The very stars in 
their courses fight for her enfranchise- 
ment.” 

On the other hand, Laura C. Holloway 
says: 

“If the right of suffrage was extended 
to me, would [ go to the polls and vote? [ 
answer, no! I would shrink from it. I be- 
lieve woman’s work and life should be in 
the peaceful, hallowed precincts of her 
own home. Men should face the storms 
and strife incident to anything pertaining 
to political life. [deas sweetly and wholly 
fewinine in woman are the rose-bloom 
which jewels her existence.” 

Yet Mrs. Holloway spent many years of 
her life in the office of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
doing, it is said, very good work, and writ- 
ing upon all sorts of topics, political and 
otherwise. If a woman may with pro- 
priety work in a newspaper office to sup- 
port herself and those who are dear to her, 
why may she not spend five minutes at a 
polling place to help secure good laws for 
herself and for them? At all events, she 
cannot consistentlyobject upon the ground 





that ‘‘a woman's work and life should be 
| (wholly) within the hallowed precincts of 
| her own home.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox likewist says she 
should not vote: 

‘*My reasons are that whenever I under- 
take any new enterprise I give a vast 
amount of mentality, vital force and time 
to it. I have only enough mentality, vital 
force and time now to inadequately meet 
the demands of nearer duties than national 
affairs.” 

Yet Mrs. Wilcox has found time to 
write a large amount of poetry, some of it 
very good, and some of a kind that has 
made the critics smile. In case of woman 
| suffrage being granted, it might be worth 
while to leave some of the less meritorious 
poems unwritten for the sake of casting a 
vote on the right side. This might even 
present itself as the ‘‘nearer duty.” 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney objects to suf- 
frage, saying: 

“I believe that woman occupies a cen- 
tral, not an external, place in the order of 
things, and I do not wish that order turned 
inside out.” 

Yet it is under our present system that 
women occupy an ‘‘external place,” being 
classed with aliens and other outsiders; 
while the advocates of woman suffrage 
claim that women are too integral a part 
of the nation to be rightfully passed over 
in taking the sense of the community. 

Several years ago, a correspondent of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL wanted to know 








question at the time, having no informa- 
tion on the subject. If that correspondent 
is still one of our readers, she will be in- 
terested to know that among the women 
who say that they do not wauit to vote are 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, Marion Har- 
land, Anna Katharine Green, who wrote 
“The Leavenworth Case,” and Augusta 
Evans Wilson, the author of ‘St. Elmo” 
and other somewhat lurid romances. Mrs. 
Wilson says: 

“Under no imaginable circumstances 
could I go to the polls to exercise the right 
of voting. American women enjoy with- 
out restraint every civil, social, ethical 
and intellectual right compatible with 
feminine delicacy and refined Christian 
womanhood ; and to invite them into the 
arena of politics would prove subversive 
of all domestic quletude, loosen the ties 
that link them to their true kingdom, the 
home hearth, and prove as disastrous to 
harmonious social order as did the ‘Wood- 
en Horse’ to the households of Troy. 
*‘Woman’s right to vote’ would involve 
the forfeiture of woman’s privilege of 
commanding the reverence and deferential 
homage of mankind. Feminine opinion is 
a powerful political factor when expressed 
gently in the sacred precincts of home, by 

ropping ballots of noble aims and exalted 
SS and sentiments into the open 

earts and minds of brothers, husbands 
and sons, but wrangling and wrestling at 
‘election polls’ would inevitably resolve 
the whole question of woman’s political 
—- into one of mere numerical valua- 
tion.” 

This will remind some readers of the 
vehement denunciation of woman suffrage 
which they smiled over, years ago, in St. 
Elmo. The heroine of that novel is a pro- 
digy of learning, whose formidable erudi- 
tion has been amusingly caricatured by 
Bret Harte in his ‘Condensed Novels.” To 
master so many dead languages and so 
much abstruse lore would zeem to most 
people fully as incompatible with the du- 
ties of the ‘thome hearth” as the exercise 
of the right of suffrage. It would certainly 
take a great deal more time. 

In one of Marion Harland’s earlier stories, 
the heroine, an authoress, is deeply grieved 
by the charge of unwomanliness brought 
against her because she writes for publica- 
tion. The hero, or some other noble-mind- 
ed individual, tries to comfort her, and 
eloquently argues that there is no possible 
parallel to be drawn between women who 
write for the public, and those unsexed 
monsters who seek to be physicians, law- 
yers or voters. Ina recent article, Marti- 
on Harland speaks of the possibility that 
it may some day become as generally ac- 
cepted for a woman to practise law as it 
now is for her to practise medicine. It is 
interesting to note this gradual advance of 
a staunch conservative, forced slowly on- 
ward in spite of herself by the march of 
public opinion. If Mrs. Terhune lives 
twenty years longer, we may yet see her 
tolerably reconciled to women’s voting. 
In the meantime, it is amusing to contrast 
her emphatic ‘Under no circumstances 
would [ exercise the right of suffrage, 
were it possible for me todo so,”’ with the 
milder declaration of her daughter, Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick: ‘*The sense of duty 
alone would induce me to vote if I could, 
but never should I do so from choice.” 

All the Southern women represented in 
this symposium stand together on the con- 
servative side of the suffrage question,— 
Laura C. Holloway, Augusta Evans WIIl- 
son, Marion Harland, Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth, and Rebecca Harding Davis. 
The last-named lady says: 

‘*Should the right of suffrage be extend- 
ed to women, [ am very sure that I for 
one should sit by the fire on election day 
while my cook and laundress voted. IL do 
not believe that I should be any more con- 
scientious or faithful to my duty in this 
matter than are the majority of educated 
American men in our cities, who now 
leave the control of the primary elections 
and the polls to men who are neither edu- 
cated nor American.” 

Contrast this with the words of Olive 
Thorne Miller: 

‘*Whatever my opinions as to the impor- 
tance or desirability to women of the bal- 
lot, if the polls were opened to them [ 
should feel obliged to vote, for the same 
reason that I[ insist every man should vote 
now; namely, that the intelligence of the 
country shall be represented as well as its 
ignorance.” 

This is substantially the ‘position taken 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Anna Katherine Greene and some others. 
Even Louise Chandler Moulton fears she 
should feel it her duty to vote if she could, 
but says she would much rather not. 
Lucy Larcom says: 

‘“*Whether I would vote would depend 
upon what was to be voted for. Political 
questions, as I look at them now from the 
outside, do not interest me enough to make 
me desire to be a voter. They do not 
seem to me to involve the principles that I 
really care for—party politics, [ mean, of 
course. If I saw that my vote would help 
to make the national standard a higher 
one [ should consider it my duty to give 
it, and my desire is always todo my duty.” 

Celia Thaxter answers, laconically, 
“No,” while Rose Terry Cooke uncompro- 
misingly declares : 





agree with St. Paul in his estimate of a 
woman’s powers and duties.” 

A curious answer is made by Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, who says: 

“If suffrage were given me, | certainly 
should not go to the polls without my 
husband’s company. Had that right been 
given me before he was taken from me, it 
is not necessary for me to say what I 
should have done.” 

Remembering the force of Mr. Beech- 
er’s personality, and the vivid picture he 
once drew of a modest woman “going 
forth upon her husband’s arm to the duty 
of suffrage,” we may be pretty sure that 
he would have swept Mrs. Beecher along 
with him to the ballot-box. 

Space—and copyright—will not permit 
further extracts, although other replies 
are well worth quoting. We advise our 
younger readers to get the article, and 
paste it into their serap-books. ‘Their 
grandchildren will find it very entertain- 
ing reading. A. 8. B. 
= & &o—____—____ 


JUDGE GREENE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Hon. Roger S. Greene of Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory, is candidate for Congress 
on the Prohibition party ticket. He gives 
his views clearly on woman suffrage. 
Every voter in Washington should read 
them. 

‘*Whether or not women shall be voters 
in this Territory, Congress has, as [ under- 
stand it, committed to the people of this 
Territory to determine for themselves. 
Such is the plain import of the language 
of the Territorial Organic Act. For pur- 
poses of the first election, Congress in that 
act expressly limited the exercise of 
suffrage to males, but in the same breath 
provided that at subsequent elections the 
qualifications of voters should, subject 
to certain limitations which have no rela- 
tion to sex, be as the legislature should 
prescribe. The recent equal suffrage law 
of our legislature was and is in my opinion, 
a valid law. I regard it at present as a 
law in force in this ‘Territory, notwith- 
standing the decision of our Territorial 
Supreme Court to the contrary. ‘That de- 
cision I expect the Supreme Court of the 
United States to reverse, if ever it gets 
opportunity. Although the comprehen- 
sive question in the suffrage case, lately 
before our Supreme Court, was: ‘Can, 
under existing Territorial legislation, the 
women of Washington Territory vote?’ 
tbe main and much more interesting and 
higher question was: ‘Have the people of 
Wasbington Territory the power to make 
a law which will secure to women a vote?” 
The former is a question of the particular 
freedom of citizens of the female sex. 
The latter is a question of the general 
freedom of the people of Washington Ter- 
ritory, male as well as female. Each 
question, inasmuch as it touches the 
liberties of the citizen, both in his or her 
rights as subject and prerogatives as sov- 
ereign, is one upon which an American 
public is peculiarly sensitive, but the 
latter question arouses a deeper concern 
because it is more plainly seen and felt to 
involve in a menucing manner, two ex- 
ceedingly precious rights, namely, the 
right of a people to make for themselves 
laws which affect simply their locality, 
and the right of a people to a substantial 
and potent representation in the making 
of every law which affects their locality, 
which rights are the two most fundamental 
principles in the whole structure of Amer- 
ican free institutions, principles deeply 
enshrined in every liberty-loving heart, 
and for which has been waged every 
struggle and achieved every victory for 
liberty in the history of mankind. Every 
sound judicial decision that has ever been 
rendered involving either of these prin- 
ciples has interpreted and construed the 
law liberally in favor of the liberty of the 
subject, citizen or people and strictly as 
against every curtailment or limitation of 
it. Should I be delegate, I purpose to use 
my best endeavors to have Congress con- 
firm the will of the people of Washington 
Territory as reiterated in their equal suf- 
frage statutes.” 
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OCCUPATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Tn an article on opportunities for women 
workers in London, Eliza Putnam Heaton 
says: 

“English women show considerable in- 
genuity in finding new occupations for 
themselves under the new sociai condi- 
tions. 1 have found about half a dozen at 
work as hair-dressers for ladies and 
children, and as many as photographers, 
succeeding vege | with pictures of 
babies and young children. The business 
of ‘the trained nurse is not yet over- 
crowded, but the number of applicants for 
training increases so fast that vacancies in 
the London hospitals have been rare things 
for two years. Trained nurses do not 
earn more than one guinea to two guineas 
a week, except in infectious cases, and 
often not that, a large proportion of them 
being permanentl to hospital 
stafts at salaries of not over thirty pounds 
& year, and sent out to private cases by 








or three women chemists in London, and 
several are now studyin 
cal schools. Art bra: 


ry wood-carving, painting on 
glass, staining glass, decorating china, 
etc., but all these things are overstocked 
and afford no reliable income. ‘There are 
some women engravers, but not ° 
Women are trying to raise fruit for sale 
and for canning, but the past summer has 
been so wet as to discourage many who 
bad embarked in such schemes. omen 
with capital let hagkney coaches, and go 
directly into trade quite as vigorously as 
in America.” 
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MRS. DIETRICK ON THE METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


The arraignment of the conference by 
Frances E. Willard at the great meeting 
of the W. C. T. U. in New York recalls an 
article by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick which 
appeared in the Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette last May. ‘The following is an ex- 
tract: 


The action of the General Conference 
lately in session in New York, in expelling 
from their doors the women who had 
been elected and sent there as delegates, 
is a step that affects all women in every 
denomination. It is therefore a subject 
upon which all women should inform 
themselves. 

Before starting out in their investiga- 
tion they should remind themselves that 
the first chapter of Genesis teaches that 
God created man and woman absolute 
equals and gave them joint rulership over 
the whole inferior creation. 

‘They should also remember that Christ 
was in an especial sense the friend of 
woman, that she never fell too low to 
receive His tenderest sympathy and help- 
ful words, and that all of His religion was 
based on this: “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” 

Having thus wi! fixed in mind 
the knowledge that Old and New Testa- 
ments reveal that God knows no partiality 
for His sons over His daughters, they 
should now examine the practice of the 
men who manage the churches. 

These men, it must be recollected, de- 
cide all questions by the rule of majority. 
Two-thirds of all church-membership is 
composed of women. If God’s intention 
concerning woman was carried out and 
women chose to regulate church govern- 
ment according to sex, they would have 
absolute control in every denomination 
to-day. 

But what do we actually see in all these 
denominations to-day ? 

That men have decided that the rulin 
majority shall be a man majority, an 
that they have wrongfully seized upon all 
the high places of honor, and hold in their 
firm grasp the entire control of church 
government. 

We have had one great reformation in 
Church history, when Luther dared to 
throw off the yoke of man’s construction. 

The time is now ripe for another—for 
woman to assert her right as joint ruler, 
and her right to her own interpretation of 
God’s message to her. 

“Every time you put a woman in you 
put a man out,” shouted Dr. Buckley, the 
rabid opponent of women on the floor of 
the M. E. Conference. ‘‘No church 
worthy of the name ever received women 
into its law-making body.” 

Said St. Paul to his *\law-making body,” 
“T commend unto you Phebe our sister, 
that ye receive her in the Lord, as becom- 
eth saints, and that ye assist her in what- 
soever business she hath need of you.” 

I ask you, women, which is the more 
Christ-like? 

As if foreseeing these latter days when 
men should try to torture isolated pas- 
sages into supporting their love of power 
and desire to control women, St. Paul 
exclaims, ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

As you look at the beasts of the field, at 
the raving lunatic, do you not feel that 
God’s most precious gift to you is your 
reason? 

Is it not an insult to the giver when the 
recipient of a gift thrusts it into a dark 
corner, refuses to use it, and sits foolishly 
lost in admiration of that which belongs 
to some one else? 

Yet just so does every woman who 
allows man, purely as man, to decide what 
she shall think and what she shall do. 

The legal government of Christian 
America has placed, and still keeps, Chris- 
tian women in rank with idiots, lunatics 
and criminals. 

The Church govenment follows suit by 
treating her as a perpetual child. 

They virtually interpret the Golden 
Rule injthis way : ‘‘Whatsoever things each 
man would that each man should do unto 





him, even so let each man do unto each \ 


man.” 

They graciously permit women to min- 
ister to the poor, visit the sick, beg money, 
give it, or hold fairs to make it, or, as they 
say, ‘‘devote themselves, in a general way, 
to such forms of Christian labor as may be 
suited to their abilities.” 

But they select for themselves the right 
to decide what all women’s abilities are. 

There be wise women and foolish women, 
eloquent women and silent women, women 
of great executive talent and women who 
ean only work as subordinates, and yet 
the church government virtually says, 
‘None of these women shall sit in our 
high councils.”” You have only to read 
the reports of any Church conference, 
assembly, convention, or whatever it may 
be called, to see that not all the law- 
makers are wise, not all eloquent, not all 
even kind and gentle. 

What does this prove, if not that the 
Church prefers even a foolish man to a 
wise woman? 

Iecharge you, women who are mothers, 
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think upon these things. Your son and 
— grow up by your eide. It often 

ppen that that daughter is more 
Solis more spiritual, more Christ- 
like, more gifted by God than your son. 
Is it just that you two as women, should 
abuse the gifts of God by making your- 
selves ladders for such a man to climbfinto 
a pulpit, from whence he may shout, ‘I 
suffer not a woman to teach; let women 
keep silence in the churches?” 

It is only the ignorant, the narrow, the 
un-Christ-like who use that misunder- 
stood text as a shield for their own mon- 
umental selfishness. Saturate yourselves 
with the Spirit of God, who could not be 
God if He were unjust. Remember that 
St. Paul’s letters were written to women as 
well as men, and that he said, ‘*Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good,” 
which, being interpreted, means to a 
— try everything by the Golden 

u ie. 

You believe that the Bible contains 
God’s message to you, but do not forget 
that it comes to you after having passed 
through the hands of and being interpreted 
by very many diverse and very imperfect 
men. You have from men the letter 
which St. Paul says “‘killeth;” the spirit 
to judge and understand this letter God 
himself has given to you, and the vilest 
intidelity in the world is that which is 
willing to accept, on aor authority com- 
ing through human medium, the doctrine 

that God meant woman, merely because 
she is woman, to be in subjection to man, 
merely because he is man, whether in 
home, State or Church. 
ELLEN B. DIETRICK. 


“‘WOMAN’S RIGHTS.’ 


“Why, is this woman’s rights?” said a 
friend to me at the close of the large wom- 
an suffrage festival recently held in Bos- 
ton; *‘[ thought woman’s rights was just 
voting; but these women talk about edu- 
cation and home life and relief work, and 
if this is it, [ believe in it.” it is to be 
hoped that the little lady’s thoughts were 
more lucid than her words, else the meet- 
ing could have done her small good. But 
the idea she seemed trying to express is, 
unfortunately, common. It is popular to 





laugh at woman’s rights and ‘“‘woman’s 


rights women,” as the champions of the 
movement are called, and to pass over the 
subject with a sneer. There is, however, 
hardly a greater mistake than to consider 
woman’s rights as ‘just voting.” ‘To be 
sure, the leaders of the cause believe in 
universal suffrage, and are doing all they 
can to secure the franchise for women; 
but this is by no means the whole of their 
work. The women who are identified with 
the movement are women who have given 
their time and strength to the purification 
of the home, the ennoblement of women, 
and the preservation of the nation. 

It seems almost incredible that any 
young woman can join in tne popular de- 
rision of *strong-minded women.” How- 
ever strongly a girl may disapprove of the 
proposed suffrage, and however much she 
may dislike the present form of the wom- 
an’s rights cause, her sense of gratitude 
should move her to pay all respect and 
honor to the women who are at the head 
of the work. Whatever educational priv- 
ileges, whatever social freedom, yes, what- 
ever religious liberty, we younger women 
enjoy, beyond that possessed by our moth- 
ers and grandmothers, is almost entirely 
due to the labors of women who were ridi- 
culed and despised for the work they did. 
. . « They have made possible Smith and 
Vassar Colleges, Boston and Cornell Uni- 
versities; they have prepared the way for 
such women as Frances Willard and Alice 
Freeman Palmer; they have given to the 
young women that part of our American 
civilization which we prize most dearly, 
our high position as women.—Z. D. H., in 
Golden Rule. 


— oo —____— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Helping Hand "Society will have a 
fair opening iu Horticultural Hall in this 
city, Nov. 19. 


In the October number of The Young 
Man, in answering the queston, ‘Shall we 
smoke?” Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes re- 
plies, ‘Certainly not. Smoking is liable 
to injure the sight, to render the nerves 
unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and enslave 
the nature to an imperious habit, likely to 
stand in the way of duty to be performed.” 


Out of more than one hundred compet- 
itors of both sexes for the $800 cash prize 
scholarships at Cornell University, four 
women were successful. The winners 
were Misses Pearson and Colwell, of 
Ithaca, Miss Flint, of Rochester, and Miss 
Breckenridge, of Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie occasionally wears a 
brilliant badge, ““The Order of Bolivar.” 
It is star-like in design; oblong, nearly 
the width of a silver dollar, but rather 
longer. It is made of highly burnished 
gold, and is studded thickly with count- 
less diamonds. On the front side is a por- 
trait in enamel of Bolivar, the liberator of 
South America; on the other side, the 
arms of Venezuela. The order was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Leslie by the President of 
Venezuela “for promoting the cause of 
art and literature.” 





The Daily Union-Signal published dur- 
ing the recent National W. C. 'T. U. Con- 
vention was a credit to women. Its steno- 
graphic work was under the management 
of Miss Mary F. Seymour, of New York, 
and a notable feature was a series of arti- 
cles by Mrs. Hester M. Poole on things 
worth seeing in New York, women’s work, 
and other philanthropies. 

The Burlington (Vermont) Independent 
rejoices in the large enrollment of women 
as voters for school committee in Massa- 
chusetts, and says: ‘‘We regret somewhat 
that the question involved is sectarian be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism, bat 
it is better that they exercise the privi- 
lege the law has given them even on such 
a question than not to exercise it at all. 
They will learn to face opposition good- 
naturedly, and to submit quietiy to the 
will of the majority.” 

The Lewiston (Maine) Journal says: 
‘*What interests us’ particularly in this 
Boston movement, is not the issue which 
has been unduly magnified, but the fact 
that women can as easily interest them- 
selves in political questions as men, and 
that when they have the ballot and polit- 
ical issues arise which interest them, they 
will vote as readily as the men. And 
more than that, men want them to vote 
who formerly shrank from universal suf- 
frage.” 

“The New Century Guild of Working- 
Women” has its headquarters at 1132 Gi- 
rard Street, Philadelphia. It has classes in 
dressmaking, cooking, type-writing, book- 
keeping and embroidery ; also music class- 
es, to which men are admitted. A well- 
appointed gymnasium forms an important 
feature of the Guild, and its value as a 
change from the sedentary and monoto- 
nous occupations of most workers cannot 
be over-estimated. The rooms of the Guild 
are open on Sundays, and a well-supplied 
library is always accessible. 

Bryn Mawr College for Women has 105 
students. At the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Johns Hopkins University, was 
elected associate professor in Greek and 
Latin; Mary Givvin and Charles Flint Mc- 
Clumpha, a young graduate of Princeton, 
instructors in the department of English; 
James Harkness, of Cambridge, an in- 
structor in mathematics; Franklin H. Gid- 
ding, resident lecturer on political science, 
in place of Dr. Woodrow Wilson ; Willston 
Walker, associate professor in history ; 
Alfred Cook, associate in philosophy, and 
Dr. F. 8. Lee, associate in psychology and 
history. 

“The Christian. Home” was the subject 
discussed at the last club dinner of the 
Chicago Congregational Club. Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller presented « paper on 
“The Financial Question in the Home 
From a Woman’s Standpoiat.” She held 
that the man who earns and brings in the 
money bas done no more than the woman 
who has given her time and energy for 
more hours than he in the home. From 
the woman’s standpoint the financial ques- 
tion is how to meet constant wants with 
an inconstant income, whereas there 
should be an intelligent plan agreed upon 
between husband and wife to administer 


the income and regulate the outgo to the | 


best advantage. 





Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system, 


“ T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Lrxx1s, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


“I suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

** Hood’s Seren lla tones up my syste’ 
peeeee Bay my a : tie, anc and 
ms to > me oe, 4 tase, 

Register of Deeds, Lo 


** Hood’s 5 tamale pote — others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRIN 


130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mads 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
KCENICS For the Relief and Cure o 
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BROWN & CO.’S The best and most ré 


WINE OF COCA Sm#vz, Tose! and 
. JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


HUMOROUS. 


“A coated ®t owe Josh Billings, 
“once yn may ibly be repaired, 
Dut the world will always keep their eyes 
on the spot where the crack was.” 


Fanny bit her tongue one day, and came 
in erying bitterly. ‘“‘Whatis it?’ asked 
her mother. ‘“‘O mamma,” she said, “my 
teeth stepped on my tongue.” 


First legislator—I don’t believe you have 
opened your mouth this session. Second 
legislator—Oh, yes, I have. I’ve yawned 
every time you made a speech on the tariff 
question. 


Guest (rising excitedly from the table, 
after tasting an olive for the first time)— 
It’s sorry I’d be to disturb the hilarity of 
the matin’, but I belave some joker has 
been salting the guseberries. 


Confidence. Bertha—Grandma, is oor 
teef good? Grandma—No, darling; I’ve 
got none now, unfortunately. Bertha 
—Then I'll give 00 my nuts to mind till [ 
come back.— Pacific Methodist. 


‘My little boy,” said a gentleman, *‘you 
ought not to eat those green apples. They 
are not good for little boys.” ‘They 
hain’t, eh?’ the boy replied with his mouth 
full. ‘Guess you don’t know much about 
’em, mister. ‘Three of these apples’ll 
keep me out of school for a week.” —New 
es Times. 


ood story is told of the three-year- 
old aughter of Mr. Henry E. Abbey, tye 
theatrical manager. While in England 
Mr. Abbey rented a nobleman’s estate, 
and one day his lordship came to dine 
with them. ‘The little girl heard him con- 
stantly called ‘*My Lord” by the servants, 
and she listened wonderingly to a form of 
address she had never heard except in 
connection with her prayers. After the 
nobleman had kissed her she rau to her 
father, exclaiming: ‘“*O, papa, God kissed 
me!"—N. Y. Sun. 


ONE FACT 


Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
mony of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa 
parilla does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other 
diseases or affections arising from impure state 
or low condition of the blood. It also overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates a good appetite, and 
gives strength to every part of the system. Try it. 











THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. 


An Historical Review of the Colony of New 
Plymouth, with Sketches of the Rise of other 
New England Settlements, history of Congre- 
gationalism, and the creeds of the period. By 
the Hon. Joun A. Goopwin, ex-Speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
8vo, 622 pages. With maps and plans, $4.00. 


“He has produced what is probably the most 
generally interesting work on the Pilgrims, of 
any authoritative kind, in the whole range of 
the literature of the subject.”—City Library. 





Mendelssohn’s Letters to Ignaz 
and Charlotte Moscheles. 


Translated and edited by FeLr1x Moscue.es. 
8vo, $3; half calf, $5.50. 

The illustrations include portraits; pictures of 
his home and study; facsimiles of ‘‘Songs with- 
out Words,” etc., and many of Mendelssohn s 
drawings, as droll as Thackeray’s caricatures. 





WESTERN CHINA. 


By the Rev. Virem C. Hart, Fellow Royal 
Asiatic Society. With 12 illustrations and 
map, $2.00. 

“Mr. Hart visited cities perched between moun- 
tains, temples, arches, graves, bridges, and pago- 
das. The journey led through the land of poppy 
and maize, and through almost endless fields of 
tobacco and rice. City and country life are de- 
scribed and the inns depicted. He explored the 
famous city of Chéntu. Another chapter is 
given to the silk and white-wax district. Last 
of all the wonders seen in Western China is the 
sacred mountain of Omei, the greatest centre of 
Buddhism in the whole world. We come upon 
a territory rich in bronze images, and mountains 
full of treasures of past days. Mountains of 
rock are chiselled into the form of Buddha.”— 
Boston Traveller. 





THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 


1887—88. Brief Criticism of Important Theatri- 
cal Events in the United States. Edited by 
EpWARD FULLER. $1. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 

Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 

weeks for 10 coert« 





THE WOMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
pp and of legislation relating to women, 


d its ee a of law, hygiene, literature, etc. 
snaie it interesting to all pL ow, readers. 4 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dressfor $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
An eight- 





Woman, and + it to the ww: 





The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL 


. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
¥. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
UB SCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know."—Clara Barton. 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances H. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 




















Boston, Mass. 
T 
DESIGNED FOR 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 
CORA SCOTT PON 


{YOUNG (DEA 
The Amusement and Instruction of 
Editors and Publishers: 
AIMEE 8. NIGELOW. 


C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
A NEW MONTHLY 
CHILDREN. 

CHARLOTTE HARRIS —" 
Specimen Copy Free. 





31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUSTITIA, 
A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED, 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, 


IL, the First and Fifteenth of Every 
Month, in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 


Upon its staff of contributors ma named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth a Harbert, 
Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, Mrs, 

. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. ition Hardin Wal- 
worth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn Strect }_ Chicago, ml. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Bioventh &t., Washington, D. sol 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
p~ 4 are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
ot a Pin t the market. The ments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
ae. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate San gt can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-C in. every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. T. FOGG, |= 








Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; | 





5 Hamilton Place. 


Woman’s Journal Premium List, 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 
For One New Subscriber, at $1.50; 
The Young Iden for 1 tr Women. 
ler I. aud Il. No. Il. treats 


les, 
Starfah and Dragon ties. "N No. I., Crabs, A Spi- 
Iearaing to read and Mollusks. These are for 


d'Peene’e Outline Plotures. No. 1, Figure 
Studien. No. hi pictures, with air No.3, Flowers, 


There are eight » with directions for coler 
ing, and Ll are — to amuse and at the same 
time give correct idea of color. In our 


opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean 8 
By Lizzie K. Harlow. Illustrations in aoe 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. . 
Hyatt’s Abees Pebbles. 
Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 
Hyatt’s = and Other Sponges. 
aoe nah First Lessons in Neterel Hitery. 

yatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 
Hyatt’s Mollusca. 
Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

*s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World ew A Pictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned H 

Pictures of all a 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 


For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa my, Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 
A Curved Oak Toy: Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable — Four Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy 

A Drum (motion, ). 

One of Prang’s Art Tiles, “Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet et. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

Sloop, 18 inch. 

To ano (larger size). 

Doll (uptecanerte) 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver- headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

A Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 
Sprague. Profusely illustrated in ori i 
tions of child life are wonderful. 9 x7 


For Four eibeatieees 3 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 
But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?” 

Echoes in Aquarrelle from Along Shore. Illustra- 

tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x7. 


For Five Subscribers ; 
A Small Opera Glass. 

For Ten Subscribers: 
George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 


Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phiet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 





We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
| ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
very handsome. We suppose the gold is very 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargasn we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 





| help to any one interested in star-gazing. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work hasjustbeen | 
isued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 


We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BRooks, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE: 


a copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 


All remittances be by money or post-office 
rder, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better m of the Y the 
Lee of its 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { Eprrons. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a JF gets we eee, @ year, $1.25. 


euruaS raee Carne Pt 


PHILANTHROPIST. 
P.O. Box 20h, Meo York City. 
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Letters con remittances, and relati to 
en tashnces of the must be addressed to 
Bosto: Letters P.O 


3638, n. or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. sent in letters not ered, at 
the risk of the 

The receipt of the pages is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are uested to notethe expiration of 
sheir subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
taing year without waiting for a bill. 




















AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Awmerican Woman. Suffrage Association 
will be held in Cincinnati at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, November 20, 21 and 22. 

Private hospitality will be extended to 
delegates and speakers as far as possible. 
Apply to Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe, 284 Race 
Street. Headquarters at the Gibson House, 
where reduced rates will be made to dele- 
gates. 

The sessions will begin at 2.30 o’clock 
on Tuesday, by a meeting of delegates. 
The three evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses, the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions to reports of work by auxiliary so- 
cieties, and to conference and plans for 
the future. 

Each auxiliary State society is entitled 
to delegates equal in number to its con- 
gressional representatives. Fraternal dele- 
gates from societies not auxiliary, with re- 
ports of their work, will be welcome. In 
cases where delegates cannot attend, re- 
ports of the work should be sent to the 
corresponding secretary, H. B. Blackwell, 
3 Park Street, Boston, that we may hear 
from all directions how the good cause 
spreads. Large delegations should come 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, as their near 
neighborhood makes it easy for them to 
doso. Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace, and others. 

The following persons have been invited : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Mrs. Mary E. Haggurt, Mrs. Tracy 
Cutler, Rev. C. C. Harrah, Mary B. and 
Laura Clay, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Martha C, 
Callanan, Hon. C. B. Waite, Miss Caroline 
A. Huling, and others. 

The increased activity of suftragists 
should give fresh hope and interest to this 
meeting. Members of the Association are 
earnestly requested to renew their mem- 
bership. ‘Those who have not been mem- 
bers should unite now with the great army 
which seeks equal rights for women. The 
membership fee is one dollar, which may 
be sent to Abbie T. Codman, treasurer, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all suftragists. 

For the Executive Committee, 

Wo. DuDLEY FOULKE, Pres. 
Lucy STONE, Chair. Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 


——_-—- —+ee— —__ 
KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Emporia, Kan., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 1888, 
beginning at 2.30 P. M., on November 13. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held at 10 A. M., on Tuesday, No- 
vember 13. Members of the State Associa- 
tion are entitled to seats in the convention. 

The convention will be addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Evanston 
Ill., Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice, edi- 
tor Woman’s Tribune, and others. We send 
kind greeting to all friends of the suf- 
frage movement in the State, and cordial- 
ly invite their presence and co-operation. 

Mrs. LAuRA M. Jouns, Pres. 

Mrs. ANNA C. Wait, Vice-Pres. 
Pror. W. H. CARRUTH, Rec. Sec’y. 
Dr. NANNIE STEPHENS, Cor. Sec’y. 
Mrs. MartTIA L. BERRY, Treas. 





+ 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Rockford, Ill., in the Opera 
House, Nov. 20, 21 and 22, 1888. 

Tuesday evening there will be held a re- 
ception to Miss Susan B. Anthony, dele- 
gates, State workers and friends. 

Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
afternoons and evenings, addresses by the 
president Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Miss 
Anthony, Hon. M. B. Castle, Elizabeth B. 
Harbert, Hon. C. B. Waite, Catherine T. 
Waugh, Caroline A. Huling, Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, Julia Mills Dunn, Mrs. C. V. 
Waite, Mrs. L. F. Long Barry, Mrs. Dr. 
Paddock, Elizabeth Loomis, Sarah E. Ray- 
mond, Dr. Viola Ludden and others. 
Readings by Lida Hood Talbot. Each 
society may send three delegates. Enter- 





tainment furnished by applying to Miss 
Julia Worthington, 200 No. First Street, 
Rockford. CC oe 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association at Cincin- 
nati, November 20, 21 and 22, will be at 
our doors. It is therefore earnestly hoped 
that many Kentucky suffragists will be in 
attendance. 

In this expectation, it is considered a 
favorable opportunity for the organiza- 
tion of a Kentucky State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Kentucky suffragists are there- 
fore urged to come prepared to co-operate 
and advise in the formation of such a so- 
ciety. LAURA CLAY, 

Kentucky Member American Ex. Com. 
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THE QUADRENNIAL HUMILIATION OF 
WOMEN. 








The quadrennial humiliation of women 
has.again been upon them. Their political 
superiors, the male paupers in some States, 
and the drunken and worthless men in all 
the States, have had an open door to go in 
and help shape the destinies of this coun- 
try for the next four years. But the good 
wives, mothers and daughters, women like 
Clara Barton who carry blessings wher- 
ever they go, the educated women, grad- 
uates of colleges, professional women, 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, are all 
ranked politically below the least valuable 
man. Every man’s mother counts for less 
in this republic on election-day than the 
bloated drunkard or the lowest debauchee. 
Do good men like to have it so? L. 8. 


——_»-@-e——_ 


REGISTER, REGISTER! 


On the 19th of September, the Board of 
Registrars of voters in this city issued a 
card in which they said: ‘If ladies will 
kindly be advised by those in authority, 
they will delay registering until after the 
State election.” 

The State election is now over. Women 
who pay taxes on property, or who have 
applied to be assessed a poll-tax, can reg- 
ister at any time from now till Nov. 27 at 
10 o’clock P.M. Women who pay taxes 
on property should go to No. 12 Beacon 
Street, present a receipted tax-bill for a 
tax paid within two years, and their names 
will be put on the voting-list. 

Women who have been assessed a poll- 
tax will receive their tax-bill, and, having 
paid it, they will go with their receipted 
bill to No. 12 Beacon Street and be regis- 
tered in like manner. In country towns 
women must take their tax-bills to the 
Board of Selectmen. 

The sooner this is attended to, the bet- 
ter. The large registration of women is 
already a great gain. If now the women 
who pay taxes on property will feel their 
duty in the matter and secure registration, 
the result ought to be a good School 
Board for the coming year, and an effect- 
ual silencing of the objection that women 
would not use the ballot if it were given 


them. L. 8. 
, os 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 








Although the official returns are not yet 
given, there seems no doubt that the Re- 
publicans have elected the President and 
will probably have a majority both of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
We wait to see whether the party of pro- 
tection for American industry will also 
stand for woman suffrage—the protection 
of the American Home. H. B. B. 
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OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


An Illinois lady, who has obtained at 
different times a number of subscribers to 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, asks: “Why is it 
that you offer the paper to new subscrib- 
ers for $1.50, and after the first year 
charge $2.50? I have never understood 
it.” As there may be others who do not 
understand it, we gladly give this expla- 
nation, for the benefit of all. 

The regular price of the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL is $2.50, and has been so ever 
since the first year of the paper’s exist- 
ence (1870), when the price was 3. 
The WOMAN’s JOURNAL cannot put its 
regular price below $250, because the 
paper just meets its expenses by charging 
that price. For a good many years after 
it was started, the paper did not pay its 
way, and had to be helped out by dona- 
tions, subscription festivals, etc. Of late 
years it has been self-supporting, but no 
more. - Hence the regular price cannot be 
reduced. But there are many people who 
will not pay $2.50 for a paper with which 
they are not acquainted, before they know 
how. they are going to like it. We there- 
fore offer it for one year on trial to new 
subscribers for $1.50—a price at which we 
could not aftord to send it to them perma- 
nently—in the hope that at the year’s end 
they will renew their subscriptions, which 
they must do, if at all, at the regular 
price. We find by experience that when 
people have once begun to take the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, two-thirds of them keep 











on. Hence we can afford to send the 
paper for one year at leas than cost, as we 
are generally repaid for it afterwards by 
the continued subscriptions which go on 
year after year at the full rate. In this 
way the paper is introduced among new 
people, many of whom would not other- 
wise subscribe. 

It is on the same principle that many 
periodicals offer premiums and commis- 
sions for new subscribers, but not for re- 
newals. It certainly is not because we love 
our new subscribers better than our old 
ones, who have supported the paper from 
the first, and borne the burden and heat 
of the day. A. 8. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


AYER is the first League to send in, in 
cash, its proportion of the $4,000 for the 
work of the State Association. 


Boston and BRIGHTON Leagues will 
hold a public meeting in the M. E. Church, 
Aliston, Monday, Nov. 12, at 7.30, P. M. 
Addresses by Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. 
8. J. Barrows, Mrs. E. Judson Cloudman, 
and Mrs. F. E. Billings. 


In addition to the fourteen meetings 
announced last week, others are being ar- 
ranged in Roxbury, Winchester, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Malden, Wakefield, Charles- 
town, Spencer, Amesbury, Brockton, Fall 
RWer, Stoughton and City Point (South 
manny ot We hope to hear of eighty- 
seven before Jan. 1. Please report the 
dates of the meetings for this column. 

The following leagues have taken u 
the study of political questions and muni- 
cipal goverment: Natick, Chelsea, Wo- 
burn, Concord, Quincy, South Boston, 
Cambridge, Roxbury, Bedford, Everett, 
Needham, Belmont, South Hanson, Cam- 
pello, Brockton, Warren and Watertown. 

Please report to the State organizer 
-~ places omitted. 

ther leagues will soon begin to study 
their town, city or State government. 
Our new leagues have been especially 
asked to take up this study, but if done 
we learn of it indirectly. 

CHARLESTOWN will hold four meetings 
this season, and will also carry on a class 
for political study. The first meeting of 
the class will be Nov. 12. Mrs. E. Trask 
Hill is the president. 


WorcrEsTER, Monday evening, Nov. 12, 
at Curtis Hall. Hon. Geo. F. Hoar is in- 
vited to preside. Speakers, H. B. Black- 
well, Dr. Mears, Mr. Rowe, and others. 


Roxspury. Ata meeting of the suffrage 
league on Saturday, Oct. 20, it was voted to 
try to raise the amount, fifty dollars, al- 
lotted to it by the executive committee, also 
to arrange a public meeting early in No- 
vember if possible. A committee was ap- 
pointed to secure space in the Home Jour- 
nal for items in the interest of women, 
that paper being friendly to the cause and 
having a large circulation. 

Lucia M. PEABopy, 
Sec. Roxbury League. 

REVERE. Thursday, Oct. 25, a large 
audience gathered in the Baptist Church 
to listen to addresses upon **Woman’s 
Relation to the School Question.” Rev. 
Thomas de Gruchy, the pastor, presided. 
Rev. Mr. Young, of Crescent Beach, led 
in prayer. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
S.5. Fessenden, Miss Pond and Rev. E. C. 
Abbott. Ten united with the Revere 
League, organized last spring. Others 
are nearly ready for the work. 


LEOMINSTER. ‘I'he executive committee 
of the W. 8. L. held a meeting, Oct. 29, 
to devise some plan that would secure a 
greater interest in suffrage work. It was 
thought advisable to hold a public meet- 
ing in the near future, to be addressed by 
some one of the speakers provided by the 
State Society, and in connection with this, 
a sociable and supper. ‘These suggestions 
are to be further considered at the next 
meeting. It was voted to commence the 
study of the State Constitution, and special 
study of home government, at the next 
meeting. The regular meetings of the 
League are held the first Tuesday in the 
month at 7.30 P. M. It was voted to raise 
the League’s share of the State fund. A 
committee was appointed to ask for a col- 
umn in our local paper, to be devoted to 
the interest of woman. ‘The next meeting 
was appointed to be held Nov. 5, at 3 P. M., 
at the residence of Mrs. F. H. Drake, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA GATES, Pres. 
Miss Emma A. Topp, Sec’y. 
Miss THIRZA A. ‘TENNEY, Cor. Sec’y. 
Miss ELLEN E. Pitts, Treas. 
Emma A. Topp, Sec'y. 


READING. A public meeting was held 
in the Unitarian Church, Oct 31. Ad- 
dresses were made by Horace G. Wadlin, 
who presided, Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden, and 
Miss Cora Scott Pond. At nine o’clock 
there was an informal sociable, with solo 
and quartet music under the direction of 
Mrs. Gowing, and a recitation by Miss 
Grace Fletcher. Fourteen were added to 
the league. 


MANCHESTER. Nov. 1, ‘‘the best peopee 
of the town” were at our large meeting in 
the Town Hall. D. L. Bingham, presi- 
dent of the league, presided. Addresses 
were made by Rev. E. C. Abbott and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond. During the sociable 
seven prominent ladies gave in their names 
as members of the local league. Recita- 
tions closed the evening. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its regular monthly meeting on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 6, at the residence of 
Mrs. E. A. Southard, No. 3 Pacific Street. 
The President, Miss A. E. Newell, occu- 
pied thechair. Encouraging reports from 
different sections of the ceuntry were read 
by the Secretary, Mary A. H. Curtis, fol- 
lowed by a discussion upon the best means 
to be employed to further the suffrage 


cause. 
Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. 8. A. 





WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin W. 5. A., the following officers 
were elected : 

President—Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Vice-Presidents—Prof. Henry Maxon, 
— Dr. Laura Ross Wolcott, Mil- 
waukee. 


ae mr ny Secretary — > Curtis, 
Stevens .e reuse 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. M. 
ison. 


Chairman of Finance Committee—Mrs. F. E. 
Alsop, ere 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Mrs. Mary 
L. Agnew, Stevens Point. 

Chairman Press Committee — Mrs. M. P. 
Dingee, Racine. 

District Presidents—lst, Mrs. Catherine Wood- 
ruff, Janesville; 2d, Mrs. Josephine DeGroat, 
Fond du Lac; 4th, Mrs. J. D. Vance, Mil- 
waukee; 5th, Mrs. V. O. Warner, Green Bay ; 
6th, Mrs. R. H. Mead, Oasis; 7th, Mrs. Julia 
A. Bowen, Richiand Center; 8th, Mrs. Margaret 
Messenger, Menominee; 9th, Mrs. Mary W. 
Bentley, Scofield. 

Committee on Woman’s Exhibit at State Fair 
—Mrs. V. H. Campbell, Evansviile. 

A very good series of resolutions was 
passed. It was decided to enlarge the 
Wisconsin Citizen, the organ of the Asso- 
ciation, without raising its price (25 cents 
a year). More thana hundred meetings 
had been held during the year, and the 
expenses of the test case made under the 
schoo] suffrage law, which amounted to 
$1,000, had all been paid off but $200. 
Two conventions are to be held in each 
Congressional District during the coming 
year, and friends who would like to have 
one of them held in their town should 
communicate with Mrs. A. G. Agnew, of 
Stevens Point, chairman Executive Com- 
mittee. Branches that have not yet re- 
ported will send reports to the secretary, 
Mrs. M. F. Hanchett, for publication in 
the Citizen. 
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POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUBS IN NEW 
YORK. 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1888. 
Rditors Woman's Journal: 

More names to add to the list, to be sent 
to Sinclairville, are enclosed. Our club, 
formed but two weeks ago, has grown 
steadily. We have held a_ successful 
County Convention, and have organized 
the first Political Equality Club of Chau- 
tauqua County. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell made an ad- 
dress in the evening which was well re- 
ceived by a large and intelligent audience. 
We are proud of the distinction of being 
the banner county of New York. ‘The 
exact number enrolled in all the clubs is 
nearly four hundred. 

The work of organizing each township 
only began last June, and for the short 
time we congratulate ourselves on having 
done some work,—thirteen clubs formed 
in these few months. ‘There are conserva- 
tive points yet to reach, but we hope to 
have no serious difficulty in establishing 
similar organizations in the remaining 
towuships. 

Your excellent paper does more to de- 
etroy the prejudices of women than any 
other agency employed. We have scat- 
tered broadcast these and other suffrage 
papers, as well as the leaflets issued from 
your office. Sinclairville is a small town 
about twelve miles from us, M. T. H. 
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WOMEN SCHOOL DIRECTORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 





Sarah B. Cooper, Mrs. P. B. Cornwall, 
Phoebe A. Hearst, Emma S. Merritt, Mrs. 
A. A. Sargent, Millicent W. Shinn, Mrs. 
Theall and 1,791 other ladies have issued 
the annexed circular to the people of San 
Francisco: 


‘Two years ago a movement was made 
to put the schools out of politics by plac- 
ing ladies of the highest education on the 
Board of Education. They were sought 
out and urged to accept nominatiuns for 
the purification of the schools and for the 
protection of women and children. The 
independent tickets on which they were 
nominated polled a vote of some 2,000. 
The ladies’ names ran ahead to a total of 
between 7,000 and 8,000. This remarka- 
ble vote was received after a hasty can- 
vass of about a week, conducted without 
money or political backing, or any of the 
ordinary propaganda of printing, address- 
es, or so forth. The sympathies of the 
people were plain. 

“The movement will be repeated this 
ear, and is already well under way. 
zadies of the highest education and refine- 

ment have been sought out and urged to 
accept the nominations. They are: Miss 
Sarah D. Hamlin, Mrs. Phillip L- Weaver, 
Mrs. Charles C. Jones, Mrs. Amelia W. 
Truesdell, Mrs. Maria F. Gray, Mrs. Mar- 
garet N. Cook. 

**Women were made eligible to all edu- 
cational offices in this State by an Act of 
March 12, 1874, and have since then fre- 
quently been elected in the counties and 
smailer towns, serving with notable suc- 
cess and usefulness. Boston, Philadel- 
phia, New York and London find women 
ndispensable as School-Directors. 

“This is not aquestion of women in pol- 
itics; it is a question of saving hundreds 
of women and thousands of children from 
politics. The influence that purifies the 
children’s home is needed to purify their 
second home—in the school-room. We 
seek your help to introdace it there.” 
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Vassar College gets $130,000 from the 
will of the late Guy Vassar. 








New York, Nov. 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat; 

The death of Lydia F. Wadleigh, the 
lady at the head of the Normal College of 
this city, has cast a gloom over a large 
circle of friends and pupils, and has de- 
prived us of one of our most valued edu- 
cators. Miss Wadleigh’s tact,, industry 
and ability as a teacher, made that institu- 
tion a possibility, and her energy helped to 
secure its continued success. Of course, 
on account of her sex, she did not hold 
the position of president. That office is 
filled bya man. With the usual injustice 
to women, he drawsa salary of $7,500, 
while Miss Wadleigh had only $2,400; he 
was given the sounding title of president, 
while she was only “lady superintend- 
ent.” 

Miss Wadleigh was born in Vermont, 
and received a good education. She was 
of a studious disposition and soon ripened 
into a scholar of rare attainments. She 
came to this city and secured a position as 
a teacher, and became after some years 
principal of the Twelfth Street School. 
Under her management this was widely 
known as the most admirable free school 
in the city. The graduates spoke with 
pride of having a diploma from ‘*T'welfth 
Street,” and girls were sent from all parts 
of the city to receive the benefit of Miss 
Wadleigh’s tuition. Gradually she intro- 
duced higher grades of study, and it was 
owing to her influence that a Normal Col- 
lege was established as a fitting sequence 
to the course of instruction which she had 
inaugurated. She did not seek office, her 
thoughts being always of faithful work 
and not of self-aggrandisement. Every 
position which she ever held, in her con- 
stantly advancing career, was given to her 
without solicitation. After she became 
the woman head of the Normal College, 
her influence was, of course, greatly ex- 
tended. As an instructress, she was gifted 
with the rare power of inspiring an enthu- 
siasm for study ; as an officer, she was able 
and energetic. Her quiet charities were 
many. More than once she aided poor 
students to complete the course which 
they would otherwise have been forced 
to abandon. Her powers were exerted to 
stimulate to the highest endeavor and pro- 
mote morality. She was alive in behalf 
of any of her sex wrongfully attacked. It 
s hardly necessary to add that she was a 
believer in the advancement and emanci- 
pation of woman. As a tardy recogni- 
tion of her services, after she was stricken 
with mortal illness, she was made Profes- 
sor of Ethics, the first woman appointed 
to a professorship in the college. It was 
well said that she did not need a title to 
promote her work, as she had been the 
teacher of ethics for years. 

Miss Wadleigh’s funeral took place on 
Tuesday of last week, and on Saturday 
memorial exercises were held in the col- 
lege chapel, which was crowded with her 
present and former pupils and her many 
friends. Miss Marguerite Merrington, 
president of the Alumnz Aagsociation, pre- 
sided. Miss Helen Gray Cone read a 
poem. Addresses were made by Miss 
Van Awringe, Miss Willard and Mrs. 
Agnew, commissioner of education. The 
singing was under the auspices of the 
Alumnz Choral Society and the senior 
class of the college. ‘hus closed a re- 
markable career, prolonged to the ripe- 
ness of advanced maturity, but closed be- 
fore any blight of age came upon it. In 
the fulness of her faculties and in the 
midst of her work, Lydia F. Wadleigh 
laid down her labors and passed into rest. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. HARRIET MINOT PITMAN, who 
died at Somerville, Mass., on the 28th of 
October, aged seventy-three, has been for 
many years one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of the woman suffrage movement, 
contributing liberally of her means to that 
and to kindred reforms, in which she took 
the warmest interest. She was the daugh- 
ter of Judge Stephen Minot of Haverhill, 
Mass., and a schoolmate of John G. Whit- 
tier and his sister Elizabeth, and of many 
other notable men and women who were 
educated at the old Haverhill Academy. 
While still a schoolgirl, her sympathies 
became enlisted in the anti-slavery 
struggle, and with two of her schoolmates 
she addressed a letter of encouragement 
to William Lloyd Garrison, the identity of 
the writers being at first modestly con- 
cealed under the signature of “Inquirers 
after Truth.” This epistle, written early 
in 1833, was peculiarly cheering to the 
young editor of the Liberator, to whom the 
organized support of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society did not come until a 
year later, and it led to his soon visiting 
Haverhill to see his friend Whittier and 
make the acquaintance of Miss Minot, 
with whom a life-long friendship ensued. 
His letters to her during the interval be- 
tween this meeting and his departure on 
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his first anti-slavery mission to England, 
in May, 1833, give graphic accounts of 
the pro-slavery efforts made to arrest, de- 
tain, and even kidnap him, to prevent his 
departure, and are printed in Mr. Garri- 
son’s biography. 

Miss Minot lost her mother at an early 
age, and was for some years the attractive 
and kindly mistress of her father’s home, 
drawing around her a bright and pleasant 
circle of her young cowpanions, who were 
ever after her intimate and faithful 
friends. Her intelligence, culture, clear 
moral perceptions, and unbending courage 
in the expression of her opinions, made 
her espousal of the slaves’ cause of es- 
pecial value. In recent years, she has been 
much an invalid, and early in the summer 
she suffered a stroke of paralysis, from 
which, as there was no hope of recovery, 
death was at last a mercifal release. Her 
husband, Mr. Isaac Pitman, survives her, 
with a daughter, Mrs. J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, and a son, Stephen Minot Pitman. 
‘Her friendship was a benediction, and 
she never lost « friend except by death,” 
writes Mr. Whittier of her,and Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe pays the following tribute to 
this noble and gracious woman: 

“The departure of this dearly beloved 
and revered lady has left a void in the 
hearts of a large circle of friends, not only 
in the neighborhood of Boston, but 
throughout New England. Mrs. Pitman in 
her early days was foremost in the cause of 
the oppressed, and associated with the best 
men and women who labored for the 
emancipation of the slave. After these 
troublous times were past, ashe loved to 
welcome her fellow-workers to her hos- 
pitable home, and always had around her 
a choice company of friends, philan- 
thropists, reformers, and poets, to whom 
her purse was always open for the further- 
ance of any good work. She seemed to 
delight in giving, and such was her 
beautiful toleration of spirit that she 
never stopped to ask whether the worker 
was of her own sect or clique. If the 
cause was worthy, her sympathies were at 
once awakened, and she gave with cordial 
liberality. Her capacity for friendship was 
rare and delightful. The number of her 
friends cannot be counted; she never 
forgot one of them. She always remem- 
bered to say the appreciative word, to do 
the kind act in the right time; and, as the 
infirmities of age crept upon her, she 
seemed to live more and more in.her affec- 
tions. She was an invalid for many years, 
but her spirit of unselfishness and her 
habit of restraint often concealed her 
sufferings, and developed a heroic charac- 
ter that strove to get the very best of life. 
Mrs. Pitman was an ardent supporter of 
all movements for the emancipation of the 
human race. She was a firm believer in 
woman suffrage, long before its advocates 
were tolerated by public opinion, and she 
lived to see with joy how this cause was 
surely going on to victory. She assisted 
at the foundation of the first ‘Woman’s 
Club,’ in Boston, for the higher develop- 
ment of her sex, and often attended its 
meetings, where her wise counsel, blended 
at times with a quiet and playful humor, 
made her a most welcome and valued 
guest. Her courage and sincerity were 
remarkable for one so gentle and mod- 
erate in her speech, and we believe she 
rarely ofiended by the frankness of her 
words. Mrs. Pitman was a devoted mem- 
ber of the ‘New Church,’ and the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg in regard to the 
reality of the spiritual world, its nearness 
to our own, and the divineness of all 
human life, were her unfailing consolation. 
She had no fear of death, but only thought 
of it as an entrance into the mansions of 
our Father, to which our Master has led 
the way. Her mind was clouded in hey last 
days, and she was very weary, but a 
gentle submission showed itself through 
all the wanderings of her thought, and 
it is a joy to think that her clear, brave 
spirit has now found its powers again, 
and that she is living and loving in the 
heavenly country.” G. 





Dr. Davip HAGGART. 


Many friends will sympathize with Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, in the great bereave- 
ment that has come to her through the 
death of her husband, Dr. David Haggart. 
For a year past, Dr. Haggart’s health had 
been failing, and in September he went to 
California, Penn., the former home of his 
wife. But rest and recreation failed to 
restore his strength. Mrs. Haggart has- 
tened to his side and remained until the 
end, Oct. 19. Going to Indiana soon after 
marriage, Dr. Haggart’s work and in- 
terests have been chiefly in that State. 
Successful and progressive in his profes- 
sion, active and generous in many public 
enterprises, he will be greatly missed in 
Indianapolis. He was always an ardent 
advocate of woman’s equality, and it was 
through his influence and encouragement 
that his wife was induced to enter upon 
her public work for woman suffrage. In 
all her efforts, she found in him a helper 
and counsellor. More ambitious for her 





than she was for herself, he rejoiced in her 
success, and rendered her honor. I[n their 
exceptionally happy and harmonious 
home-life, they were comrades and friends 
in the fullest sense, and the husband's 


home-coming always brought brightness. 
F. M. A. 





Miss Lyp1a B. MANN, whose death was 
recently announced in these columns, has 
been a resident of Westerly, R. I., since 
1871, and died October 15, aged ninety 
years. She was a sister of Horace Mann, 
the eminent educator, and a teacher her- 
self for fifty years. Always earnest, con- 
scientious and faithful, her standard was 
high and her success remarkable. While 
in Westerly she endeared herself to a large 
circle of acquaintances by her gentle, 
womanly ways, and will leave with them 
the memory of a character which to know 
was a benediction. E. 8. M. W. 


——__$__¢--o————————————— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Register ! 

Register immediately. Delays are dan- 
gerous. 

Registration for school committee will 
close November 27. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. will hold its 
convention in London next year. 

Cornell University will secure the $45,- 
000 promised by the late A. S. Barnes. 

A W.C. T. U. has just been organized 
in Paris, France, Miss De Broem president. 

Harper's Bazar calls attention to Louisi- 
ana as a locality offering numerous oppor- 
tunities for women farmers. 


The Woman's Standard for November 
comes with a full report of the excellent 
annual meeting of the Lowa State Society. 


The National Women Physicians’ Asso- 
ciation held its first annual convention in 
the Metropolitan Opera House parlors, 
Washington, D. C., October 19. 


‘SA little child shall lead them,” is the 
heading of a very appreciative article in 
the Worcester Spy on the play of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. 

The printing establishment of the W. C. 
T. U. in Chicago sends out from fifty to 
sixty million pages of temperance litera- 
ture each year. 

A model of a reaper at the Cincinnati 
Centennial, in the Government Depart- 
ment, is ticketed as the invention of Eliza- 
beth Smith, of New Jersey. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society has 
been held in this city last week. Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes presided and read 
the annual report. 

The Home Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs. James, of New 
York, president, has one hundred train- 
ing schools and ten industrial schools 
among the Indians and ‘mountain whites” 
of the South. 

The Cook County Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety has pledged two hundred dollars to- 
ward establishing a State headquarters for 
suffrage work in Chicago, and Dr. Fannie 
Dickinson has offered the use of a room 
until May next. 

The W. C. T. U. of Fremont, Neb., will 
dedicate a temperancé temple about No- 
vember 15. It has cost several thousand 
dollars, has a large auditorium and offices, 
and its rental will make the Fremont Union 
independent. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., of Chicago, 
have launched into a new enterprise by 
taking the advertising space in the Union- 
Signal and other W.'T. P. A. publications, 
and entering upon the business of udver- 
tising agents. 

Three women in England hold posts as 
medical superintendents of the female 
post-office clerks ; one in the general post- 
office, London, one in Liverpool, and one 
in Manchester. These were the first medi- 
cal posts in the civil service granted to 
women. 

When women vote, we shall probably 
have to put ballots through the parlor 
windows instead of through cigar and liq- 
uor-store windows. Politics will be synon- 
ymous with all that is xsthetic, when 
women vote.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

In Miss Sarah Winthrop Smith’s card of 
thanks to Miss Marsh and Dr. Thorpe for 
their good service at the Cincinnati Ex- 
position, published in another column, for 
‘six weeks” read ‘‘two months.” The cor- 
rection reached us after the inside pages 
of the paper were already printed. 

The Vermont correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican says: ‘“The woman 
suffrage petitions continue to pour in on 
the Assembly—the women of Vermont are 
evidently sensible of the fact that this year 
is their golden opportunity. The Dill 
passed the house at the last session, as 
will be remembered, and it is probable 
that this Legislature will make it a law. 
The Judiciary Committee, to which the 


bill and petitions were referred, contains |. 


several warm friends of the measure.” 





Edmonia Lewis bas made a statue of St, 
Charles Borromeo for a gentleman of 
Brooklyn, and a larger work for the 
Church of St. Charles Borromeo in the 
same city. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation held its reguiar monthly meeting 
November 6, at the Parker House in this 
city, Mrs. Sallie Joy White in the chair. 
In the absence of Miss ‘'wombly, who 
was to have read the paper for the day, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was called upon, 
and gave the Association a very pleasant 
informal address, which was followed by 
discussion. 

A Bazaar will beheld in New York City 
the first week in December, by friends of 
the late Dr. Lozier, and the proceeds be 
given to endow ua free bed in the hospital 
of the N. Y. Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, to be called the **Lozier Me- 
morial Bed.” Friends in New York or else- 
where wishing to aid this enterprise are 
invited to send contributions of money or 
articles for the Bazaar to Pheebe J. B. 
Wait, M. D., 9th Avenue and 34th Street, 
N. Y. City, by whom they will be grateful- 
ly received and promptly acknowledged. 


A very impressive meeting of the stu- 
dents and faculty of the College, and emi- 
nent professors and physicians, was held 
in memory of the late Rachel Bodley, 
dean of the Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, in the college building at 
Philadelphia, on the evening of October 13. 
Dr. Clara Marshall, the preeent dean, pre- 
siding, introduced the speakers, each of 
whom dwelt upon a particular work in 
which Dr. Bodley’s busy life was engaged. 
Dr. Hannah Croasdale gave a summary of 
her life and college work. Mrs. Sarah 
Hallowell, editor of the ‘**Household De- 
partment” of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, read a paper concerning her work as 
one of the managers of the hospital, and 
as One of the directors of Public Charities. 
Dr. Sophia Johnson, of India, told of her 
labors and sympathies with Ramabai in 
the India mission. Dr. Hartshorne spoke 
of ‘‘early college days,”’ while her work as 
school-director was spoken of by her col- 
leagues in the school board of the 29th 
section. 
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Boston is fortunate in the possession of many 
large retail houses, which prove that Boston 
merchants believe that ‘success is a duty.” 
Among the largest and most successful of these 
business houses, that of Messrs. Springer Bros., 
manufacturers, importers and dealers in Ladies’ 
Cloaks and Wraps. stands prominent. Every 
one knows the handsome and huge store which 
stands on the large space embraced by Chauncy 
and Essex Streets and Harrison Avenue,—an 
enduring monument to the tirm’s great industry 
and enterprise. (Part of the store bears a hal- 
lowed honor, occupying, as it does, Wendell 
Philiips’s old bome site.) ‘The whole building is 
used in the manufacture and sale of cloaks, and 
is divided into a custom department, wholesale 
department and retail department. The latter 
department on the first floor is very tastefully 
fitted up, and everything is arranged for the con- 
venience and comfort of the large number of 
lady customers who frequent the sips each day. 
The whole building is filled with a beautiful and 
costly stock of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
outside garments, of their own manufacture and 
of the leading London, Paris and Berlin mana- 
facturers, which were personally selected by Mr. 
E. M. Springer while abroad the past summer. 

Like other successful business houses, which, 
on account of increasing trade, have been com- 

iled either to enlarge their stores or branch out 
nto new places, Messrs. Springer Brothers have 
found it necessary, in order to accommodate their 
large and varied stock and many customers, to 
open a New Branch Store at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Bedford Streets, which is elegant and 
tasteful in every detail. Plate-glass mirrors, 
walls finished in pale blue, cream color and gold; 
wood-work of cherry, handsome rugs, portiéres, 
plush draperies and upholstery, are furnishings 
admirably in keeping with the fine quality of 
goods which the house carries. The fourth floor 
makes a large, well-lighted fitting-room; the 
third is devoted to sealskin, velvet and plush 
wraps; and in the second is displayed a lar, 
assortment of imported cloaks. A general dis- 

lay of fall and winter garments fills the first 
Roor, and in the basement are to be found water- 
proof cloaks, children’s and travelling wraps, 
many of which are decidedly novel. The whole 
makes an establishment where the most fastidi- 
ous may be easily suited. But,as a whole, the 
Cloak Establishments of Messrs. Springer Bros. 
may be classed as the lar, in the United 
States. Their wholesale tr: 
from one end of the country to the other, from 
Boston to San Francisco, at which latter city 
they have now in operation a la . 
Honest dealings and carrying no but what 
they could warrant to give perfect satisfaction to 
thelr customers have the Springer Broth- 
ers in the front rank of successful merchants. 


Lapres desire always to dine and lunch in 
restaurants where their comfort is one of the con- 
siderations of patronage. Luxurious excellences 
are always sure to foliow in the wake of desira- 
ble privileges. The new Ladies’ Lunch Parior 
opened at 413 Washington Street, onder the 
auspices of the famous Oak Grove Farm cannot 
be excelled in the city. The café, for both ladies 
and gentlemen, is roomy, light and beautifal, 
and the service rapidly rendered by polite colored 
waiters. This is anotber consideration — one 
need not wait beyond patience for their orders to 
be served. Another beautifal café can be reached 
up one flight by those desiring greater quiet and 
seclusion. fes will also find here a roomy 
and luxurious private parlor, with sofas, chairs, 
and all toilet privileges, while an attentive maiden 
waits to make one happy and presentable for 
street or theatre after a delicious lunch. 





Tue Corset Union Garment advertised among 
the special notices, is a choice garment made in 
the most approved manner, and from the best 
materials. From its simplicity of design and 
fashion of cutting and making, it possesses great 
durability of wear and a fine shape, which does 
not alter in the weekly laundering, and this 
cleanliness many of the modern corsets cannot 
allow. We like the garment greatly. Each in- 
dividual is fitted separately and scientifically, 
which makes it especially adapted for growing 

irls. Send for circular to Mrs. R. A. Ward, 131 

est Concord Street. 


GLOVES. 


A splendid stock of everything in Black Gloves 


At THE RED GLOVE, 53 West Street. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


L. P. Hollander 
& Co. 


READY-MADE DEPP 


LADIES’ 


OUTSIDE 
GARMENTS. 


Winter Announcements, 

LADIES’ Tailor-made Sealskin 
Jackets, Caps and Wraps. 

LADIES’ Boas, Muffs, etc., of all 
the fashionable furs. 

LADIES’ Far-lined and Fur- 
trimmed Long French Wraps. 
LADIES’ Short Wraps, Braided 

and Fur-trimmed. 

LADIES’ Ulsters, Scotch Checks 
and Mixtures, especially adapt- 
ed for Young Ladies’ wear. 

LADIES’ Walking Jackets, Plain 
Braided and Fur-trimmed. 

















These goods have been especially 
selected for the requirements of 
our New England winters, and the 
range of styles and prices is so 
great that we can suit the most 
fastidious tastes, as well as the 


A Course of French Lectures, advertised in 
another column, on the ‘History and Literature 
of France Daring the Nineteenth Century,” will 
be given at the Woman Su Association 
Rooms, No. 3 Park Street, on ys, com- 
mencing at 3:30 P. M. This attractive series 
will be as follows: 

Nov. 13.—Le 19th siécle en France. a 

Nov. 20.—l.es origines du romantisme: Cha- 
teanbriand. 

Nov. 27.--Les origines du romantisme: Ma- 
dame de Stae!. 

Dec. 4.—Joseph de Maistre et son école. 

Dec. 11.—Les petits poétes de transition. 

Dec. 18.—La Restauration et les Bourbons. 

Jan. 8.—Béranger. 

Jan. 15.—Les premiers historiens. 

a. 22.— Les orateurs politiques de la Restau- 
ration. 

Jan. 29.—Les trois professeurs: Guizot, Ville- 
main et Cousin. 

Feb. 5.—Les salons sous la Restauration. 

Feb. 12.—Les romanciers. 

Feb. 19.—Balzac. 

Feb. 26.—George Sand. 

March 5.—Dumas pére et les violents. 

March 12.--Les nouveaux poetes: de Vigny, 
Barbier,etc. 

March 19.—Le théatre sous la Restauration. 

March 26.—Les catholiques libéraux: Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, Montalembert. 

April 2.— Les historiens. 

April 9.—Les socialistes: Saint-Simon, Four- 
rier, etc. 





“It’s only a question of time,” and a short 
time, too, as to when your rheumatism will 
yield to Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it. 





‘Superior Overcoats 


BEST QUALITIES OF 
English Treble Milled Meltons, 
Scotch and German Elysians, 
French Astrachans, 
German and American Beavers, 


American Finest Ohinchillas, 
And other comfortable and fashionable materials. 


Warm Uisters 


—OF— 


Thick, Soft Shetlands, 
Solid, Durable Frieze, 
Stylish Scotch Cheviots, 
And other suitable fabrics. 
For elderly, middle-aged and young men, and boys 
of all ages. 
Manufactured in our own workshops on the prem. 
| ises, and ready for immediate selection and use. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


1 
| 
| 400 Washington St. 














Springer Bros., 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturers. 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS 


Choice designs of their own man- 
ufacture and a rare assortment of 
foreign garments personally se- 
| lected in 


| 
| 





‘London, Paris & Berlin. 


Wholesale Establishment with spacious 


RETAIL & CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, 
Chauncy St., Essex St., & Harrison Ave, 


Carriage Entrance, 50 Essex 8t. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORE. 





economical buyers. 
| 


82 and 83 Boylston St., and Park Sq. 





(Fashionable Cloak Bazaar,) 
500 Washington Street. corner Bedford Street, 


BOSTON. 











The Lothrop Magazines 





A HALF DOZEN ONLY 


OF THE MANY GREAT ATTRACTIONS OF 


WIDE AWAKE, 1889. 


The Best Magazine for Young People and the Family. 
Only $2.40 a Year. 
FULL PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE, 
The Congregationalist says: “ We rank WIDE AWAKE 
now at the head of the monthiies of its, class and it 


won tts place fairiy. 1t combines entertainment and 
instruction judiciously.” 


H The Adventures of David 
J, Te Trowbridge. Vane and David Crane. 
Serial Story. Swarming with real Yankee young folks, ¢ 








Incralau, A beautiful ballad, with pictures 
Jean Ingelow. by an eminent English Artist. 


Margaret Sidney. éit/Side,Porrers Medea. | 


Fishing in Tweed and Yarrow, A 
Andrew Lang. delightful illustrated article. 


Jessie Benton Fremont. 72° wik®wei? 
Twelve thrilling true tales, of which the author was part. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 125.“ 424: 
matic Norwegian Ballad, Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


FREE—the remaining numbers of 1888 (if 
seked for). if you remit $2.40 at once for 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 




















For the Younge+ Young People. 
BABYLAND. 


Thi is the one magazine in the world for babies. 
Dainty stories, tender poems, gay jingles, pictures 
eeautifal, pictures funny. Large type, heavy paper,, 

Only 0 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


A magazine for little folks beginning to read for 
themselves, 

There will be stories of home and foreign life, games’ 
sports, some Western floral wonders, little “pieces to 
speak,” and seventy-five full-page pictures, besides no 
end of smaller ones. Only $1.00 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


Edited by “Pansy”—Mrs. G. R. ALDEN, 
THe PANSY is an illustrated monthly 
from thirty-five to forty pages of reading matter. It ise 
devoted to young folks from eight to fifteen years. Its 
contributors are among the best writers for young 
folks. New serials by “Pansy” and Margaret Sidney. 
THE PANSY is $1.00 a year. 








Specimens of the four Lothrop Magazines, 
15 Cents; of any one, 5 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, 








D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SEPARATION. 


BY H. P. KIMBALL. 

And so we go our way! 

The world is wide, 

And here with outward swerve our paths divide ; 
We go our way. 
And for to-morrow? 

There are faces new, 

New hands to clasp, new waiting deeds to do, 
All for to-morrow. 


And what remains? 
Methinks when face to face 
Two souls have met, though for an instant’s space, 
Life must take on a tinge of added grace ; 

And joy remains. 


Who gives the world a noble thought, 
And writes it out, in prose or rhyme, 
May furnish for some lowly soul 
A stepping-stone on which to climb. 


For I believe each child of earth, 
However darkly stained by sin, 

Still holds the hope that higher worth 
Somehow, somewhere, he yet may win. 


Then send your noblest thoughts abroad, 
Nor idly wait some higher call ; 
Give to humanity and God 
Your best; nor deem the gift too small. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
+oo—__—__ 


INJUNCTION. 


BY CLARA MARCELLE GREENE. 





Walk thy way greatly. So do thou endure 

Thy small, thy narrow, dwarfed and cankered life, 
That soothing patience shall be half the cure 

For ills that lesser souls keep sore with strife. 


Be thou thyself. So strongly, grandly bear 
Thee, on what seems thy hard, mistaken road, 
That thou shalt breathe heaven’s clearest upper air, 
And so forget thy feet that meet the clod. 


Wilt see thyself to godlike stature grown? 
Feed full thy soul on strong humility. 
Then shalt thou on thy sordid lot look down: 
Make thou thy life—not let thy life make thee! 
—Boston Transcript. 


TRANQUILLITY. 


O fevered eyes, with searching strained 
Till both the parching globes are pained, 
At set of sun is balm for you: 

Look up, and bathe them in the blue. 
No need to count the coming stars, 
Nor watch those wimpled pearly bars 
That flush above the west; but follow 
In idler mood the idle swallow, 

With careless, half-unconscious eye, 
Round his great circles on the sky, 

Till he, and all things, lose for you 
Their being in that depth of blue. 


O fevered brain, with searching strained 
Till every pulsing nerve is pained, 

In tranquil hours is balm for you: 

Vex not the thoughts with false and true; 
Be still and bathe them in the blue. 

To every sad conviction throw 

This grim defiance : ‘Be it so!” 

To doubts that will not let you sleep, 

This answer: “Wait! the truth will keep.” 








Weary, and marred with care and pain 
And bruising days, the human brain 
Draws wounded inward,—it might be 
Some delicate creature of the sea, 
That, shuddering, shrinks its lucent \dome, 
And coils its azure tendrils home, 

And folds its filmy curtains tight, 

At jarring contact, e’er so light. 

But let it float away all free, 

And feel the buoyant, supple sea 
Among its tinted streamers swell, 
Again it spreads its gauzy rings, 

And, waving its wan fringes, swings 
With rhythmic pulse its crystal bell. 


Think out, float out away from where 
The pressure of the trembling air 

Keeps down to earth the shrunken mind. 
Set free the smothered thought, and find 
Beyond our world, a vaster place 

To thrill and vibrate out through space,— 
As some auroral banner streams 

Up through the night in widening gleams, 
And floats and flashes o’er our dreams; 
There let the whirling planet fall 
Down—down, till but a vanishing ball, 

A misty gleam; and dwindled so, 
Thyself, thy world, no trace can show; 
Too small to have u care, or woe, 

Or wish, apart from that one Will 

That doth His worlds with music fill. 


---@@e— --——~ 





For The Woman’s Journal. 
A BELATED HALLOWEEN. 


BY EVA M. TAPPAN. 


One evening in Nevember, little Miss 
Perrin sat in her tiny shop trimming a bon- 
net, while Jennie Fanning, her assistant, 
was piling up hats, putting away ribbons, 
drawing down curtains, and otherwise 
making the little place neat and orderly 
for the night. 

“Let’s name some chestnuts, and roast 
them on the hearth, Miss Perrin,” said 
Jennie. 

**But Halloween is past,” said Miss Per- 
rin. 

‘Never mind,” said Jennie. ‘Perhaps 
the spirits will be just as good to us to- 
night as any other. They won’t be so 
busy.” 

*Very well,” said Miss Perrin; ‘name 
your chestnuts, then.” 

“Won't you?” asked Jennie, “and I’ll 
run across the yard and get Susie to come 
in.” . 

“T'll eat some chestnuts,” said Miss Per- 

’ rin, “but you and Susie must name them. 
I really don’t think [ could. name two 
chestnuts.” 

Now Miss Perrin was twenty-five years 
old; and as pretty Jennie was but seven- 
teen, she naturally thought that Miss Per-+ 


rin was quite a middle-aged lady, and she 
said: “I know you must have had lovers, 
Miss Perrin. They couldn’t have helped 
liking you. Won’t you tell me about just 
one of them?” . 

Miss Perrin kissed her, for she was very 
fond of the pretty girl, and there was a 
funny little quiver about her lips as she 
said, **Yee, I had a lover, Jennie.” 

“Oh, good!” said Jennie. ‘Please tell 
me all about him, Miss Mollie.” 

**But he went away to South America,” 
said Miss Perrin. 

“Oh!” said Jennie blankly, and the cur- 
tain which she was just pulling down 
whizzed up to the ceiling. 

‘““Never mind,” said Miss Perrin, “‘no 
one ever goes up this street after six 
o’clock. Come here, and I'll tell you all 
about it,” and she tossed the bonnet on a 
chair. ‘*He would go to South America 
to see if he couldn’t make some money.” 

“Just as my Jim has gone to Boston,” 
thought Jennie, for the fifty miles to Bos- 
ton seemed as long to her as all the jour- 
ney to South America, and she asked, 
rather anxiously, if he succeeded. 

**No, dear,” said Miss Perrin. ‘*The lust 
letter I ever had from him said that he was 
hardly richer than when he went away.” 

‘*And you never heard again?” said Jen- 
nie. ‘*O Miss Mollie, [ am so sorry!” 

But Miss Mollie did not look sorry at 
all. In fact, she actually laughed a happy 
little laugh, and said, **But, Jennie, that 
last letter only came this morning, and he 
says he’s coming home, that he'll sure- 
ly be here in time to eat his Christmas din- 
ner with me.” 

**Miss Mollie!” said Jennie, with wide- 
open eyes, ‘‘that’s just too lovely for any- 


thing!” 
“He says he hasn’t made any money, 


and he declares that he’s afflicted with all 
the infirmities of age, but, O Jennie,” said 
Miss Mollie, rather confusedly, “I am so 
glad! Five years is a long time to be away 
from Robert,” and the happy tears tum- 
bled from her eyes in a merry little race; 
for the tive years with no one to whom she 
might speak of Robert Leigh had been 
very hard for her, and now her heart as 
well as her eyes overflowed at his name, 
and she answered all Jennie’s eager ques- 
tions almost as eagerly as they were asked. 
Jennie had forgotten all about the twenty- 
five years now, for in every word said of 
Robert, she fancied some likeness to her 
“Jim,” who was also in a far-away land— 
of Boston. 

By and by, Jennie suddenly remembered 
her chestnuts, and she said, ‘*But you will 
name some chestnuts now, won't you, 
Miss Mollie?” 

**Flow could I name two, Jennie?” asked 
Miss Mollie, laughing. ‘I should have to 
name them both ‘Robert.’ ” 

*“*No, Vil tell you,” said Jennie; ‘we'll 
call one Christmas week, aud the other the 
week before, and so the one that splits 
first shall mean the week when he’s com- 
ing.” 

Sm afraid that isn’t according to the 
ancient customs, Jennie, but we'll do it 
anyway.” And so pretty Jennie, and Miss 
Mollie, who was scarcely less pretty with 
the light of joy in her eyes and the bright 
red flush on her cheeks, leaned over the 
hearth and arranged the chestnuts, and if 
Miss Mollie did put the one that meant the 
week before Christmas just a little nearer 
the hottest part of the fire, why, who had 
a better right ? 

It was a very pretty picture. At any 
rate, so thought a man who, in spite of 
Miss Mollie’s being so sure that no one 
ever went up that street after six o’clock, 
had not only walked up the street, but 
was deliberately looking in at the window. 
It was only eight o’clock, and a tramp had 
never been seen in that village, so when 
the door began to open, Jennie said to 
Miss Mollie, *“That’s Tommy Knight, come 
for his mother’s bonnet. Is it ready?” 

‘Almost,’ said Miss Mollie, without 
turning away from the fire; but whena 
deep voice said, “I’m not Tommy, and I 
don’t want any bonnet, but I do want 
something else that belongs to me,” Miss 
Mollie turned quickly enough, and said, 
*“O Robert!’ while little Jennie fairly 
danced up and down with delight. To be 
sure, he did not look much like her “Jim,” 
but he had a nice face, and a merry twin- 
kle in his eye that made him look all the 
time as if he had just heard the best story 
in the world, and on the whole, Jennie 
liked him, and decided that he was good 
enough even for her beloved Miss Mollie. 

He was certainly a most audacious lover, 
for he deliberately took Miss Mollie into 
his arms, and kissed her a good many 
times, utterly regardless of little Jennie, 
. who was speechless with delight. And 
then Jennie remembered that when *‘Jim” 
came, she should not want anyone to 
stand staring at them, and she consider- 
ately withdrew to the back room; but the 
partition was very thin, and she really 
—_ not help hearing when the traveller 
said : 

“‘Now, Mollie, are you really willing to 
marry an old man who hasn’t any more 
money then hé had five years ago?” 








Miss Mollie's answer was in a whisper, 
but evidently Mr. Leigh was satiefied, for 
he said, “Then you must give me the 
little gold band of five years ago, and let 
me put this on your finger.” 

Could Jennie possibly help peeping 
through the crack of the door then? ‘The 
blaze of a great diamond shone straight 
into her eyes, and she started back as Mr. 
Leigh said, “I know it isn’t half good 
enough for you, but it’s the best I could 
get.” 

Miss Mollie said in a half-dazed way, 
“The best you could get? This great dia- 
mond?” 

*Yes’m,” said Mr. Leigh, with mock 
humility. “If there bad been a bigger 
one, I would have bought it for you. 
Please, ma’am, I'll do anything you want 
me to, but you shall never trim another 
hat,” and he disrespectfully tossed Tom- 
my’s mother’s new bonnet behind the 
counter, “and I'll tell you something, 
Mollie. The very day after I wrote you 
that last blue letter, [ had word that a 
mine in which I had invested every cent 
had actually found gold so plenty that [ 
sold out half my stock for ever so many 
thousands, and came right here by the 
fastest steamer; and now won’t you”—— 
but just here there was a little noise in the 
backroom, for Jennie could not keep all 
this wonderful story to herself any longer, 
and she had goue across the yard to tell it 
to Susie. 

When she came back, Miss Mollie was 
sitting alone, gazing happily into the fire, 
while the great solitaire sparkled and 
shone in the light. 

*“O Miss Mollie, that diamond is just 
too lovely !” said Jennie. 

‘**Here’s something for you,” said Miss 
Mollie, giving Jennie a little morocco box 
containing a pair of bracelets so pretty 
that little Jennie fairly screamed with de- 
light, and let the box roll down beside the 
poor, forgotten bag of chestnuts on the 
hearth. 

‘**At least,” said Miss Mollie, ‘he said” 
——and Miss Mollie blushed a littlek—*the 
said they were fur my bridesmaid, and he 
wants you to wear them first at the wed- 
ding.” 

*O Miss Mollie, won’t it be to-morrow ?” 
said Jennie, turning the bracelets round 
and round, 

‘“‘Robert says so. He says he won’t 
even wait for me to finish Mrs. Knight’s 
bonnet,” said Miss Mollie; ‘“*but I think 
he'll have to wait till Christmas.” 

**O Miss Mollie,” said Jennie, gazing ad- 
miringly at the bracelets, ‘don’t you 
think you might say to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Please do,” said Mr. Leigh’s voice, for 
that foolish man, after walking almost to 
the hotel, had vome all the way back just 
to get one more glimpse of Miss Mollie. 
**Please do, Mollie!’’"—and she did. 


—--—- -*#ee--——_-— 


MRS. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 


At the Seventeenth Annual meeting of 
the lowa W. 5. A., the president, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, said: 


According to Webster’s definitions, 
Democracy and Republic each mean, 
when applied to governments, a govern- 
ment in which the power resides in the 
people and is exercised by them through 
their representatives chosen for the pur- 
pose. According to actual practice in this 
enlightened day, in this land of liberty 
and progress, these words mean, when 
applied to government, either State or 
national, one-half of the people—the adult 
males, of whatever race or condition, mor- 
al and immoral, wise and unwise, learned 
and ignorant, pauper and criminal, all 
who can by any possibility be deemed 
human beings of the male sex. All power 
resides in them to make and unmake laws 
to govern the whole people. Questions 
affecting men and women alike are iu the 
hands of these self-constituted arbiters; 
questions affecting husband and wife, 
wother and child, in their relations to each 
other—aye, questions of life or death for 
us and our children. The question of 
questions: Shall we have a nation of pure 
morals, or shall all manner of uncleanli- 
ness be encouraged and protected? Shall 
we have cities with good schools, clean 
streets and safe places of amusement? 
Shall we have homes, clean and happy, in 
which to rear our children? Whose right 
is it to answer these questions? Who but 
mothers and fathers should decide for the 
children till they are of mature age? 
Shall the man who is only one step re- 
moved from the brute—and that step 
downward—be clothed with power to rule 
over us? But why ask the question? It 
is already done. 

Here we are, a nation of women descend- 
ed from honored and renowned parentage, 
ourselves the peers by nature and education 
of the noblest, bravest and best men who 
walk the earth in ail the pride of power 
and manly dignity. Here, after more than 
forty years of pleading, begging for equal 
rights as citizens of this so-called demo- 
cratic republic, we are still living in polit- 
ical subjection. Does this government of 
men, for men, by men, over women, want 
money—the women citizens are taxed, and 
the tax collected to the lust dollar, and 
used by men as they please. Does famine 
or pestilence seize the inhabitants of any 
part of our beloved country, the very elect 
among women hasten to minister to their 
needs. Has the governing class, while 
looking after the loaves and fishes for 
their own consumption, neglected or 
winked. at the wrongs and errors com- 
mitted by men in power until war threat- 





ens to destroy the nation? Who so ready 
as women to suxcrifice all their interests, 
taking up the burdens laid duwn by 
stropger bands and adding them to their 
own uncomplaininglv? Even the sons 
they have borne and nourished through 
years of patieut labor and suffering, are 
given to save the nation, and many of the 
most refined women risked their lives in 
the War of the Rebellion to go to the 
front to care for the helpless and bind up 
the wounds which men had made. If the 
foul demon of lust leads men to ruin, who 
is expected to take up the burden of rescu- 
ing them—who, but women? 

When I meditate upon the condition of 
society all around us, the vile monster of 
social evil and crime stalking abroad in 
our very midst, considered a necessity 4 
the governing class, and know they will 
never of their own will overcome it, but 
on the contrary will plunge deeper and 
deeper in the mire of their own rada- 
tion, and drag innocent boys and girls 
down with them to ruin, I feel like sound- 
ing an alarm from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other, an alarm that shall 
arouse the mothers to the highest pitch of 
indignation— such indignation as shall 
mean something. 

Listen to a voice from a neighboring 
city: A report given by a comwittee toa 
meeting under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Omaha, says there are 
340 women who make to the city officials 
monthly payments and are given receipts 
therefor, amounting in the aggregate to 
$2,000 a month, or at the rate of $24,000 
dollars a year’s that they are then allowed 
to walk the streets unmolested; that the 
recent infection reaches even girls in the 
Sunday schools, one lady, Mrs. Jardine, 
having known twenty enticed into lives of 
shame. I[n the judgment of the meeting, 
the evil is an unspeakable danger, and an 
enormous and increasing crime. We can 
no louger look upon this shameful busi- 
ness as something afar off. It is at our 
very doors. Who can say that our own 
smaller cities are not following in the 
footsteps of Omaha? 

When [ think of all these things, and 
know there is no power to prevent such 
iniquity but the power of women with the 
ballot in their hands, and then consider 
how few take hold to secure it, I ask my- 
self the question: Are we women fools 
that we sit still and bear it? Oh, the fear- 
ful results of the long-continued slavery 
of the mothers! Do you think that slavery 
is too strong a word? What is it tu be a 
slave? First, one who is in bondage to 
another. Second, one who has lost the 
power of resistance. ‘These are definitions 
applied to individuals. Is it any less true 
because we are a nation of bond-women? 
A whole nation of women who have lost 
the power of resistance? Oh, pitiful sight! 
Women who gave so much to the cause of 
freedom—themselves in bondage! 

Think of this fearful report from a city 
only just beyond the boundary of our own 
State! One lady has personal knowledge 
of twenty girls from the Sunday schools, 
once as pure as your own little daughters, 
enticed to their ruin because men in power 
permit this shameful work to go on. Do 
you ask why they permit it to go on? Are 
not the fathers of daughters as anxious as 
the mothers to keep them pure? Admit 
that many fathers are, even the majority, 
if the stake was their own daughter, but 
they mean to take care that their own 
daughters shall not be the victims. [ 
believe that there are men who feel this 
degradation. and shame as strongly as 
women do, but such men are not made 
municipal officers in large cities. Why? 
Because the majority of voters do not want 
them. The men who will pledge their 
support to these dens of vice, or at least 
that they will keep quiet and not trouble 
them, are the men who can command the 
majorities. If the mothers, wives and 
sisters voted, an entire change would have 
to be made in candidates. ‘This has been 
proven where women have had an oppor- 
tunity to vote. ‘The men who would like 
to have good, clean officers at the head of 
municipal government, are outnumbered 
by the class who desire to be protected in 
their crimes. There is Herculean work 
before us; work that must be done. We 
must have the tools to work with; we 
must secure the ballot. Ifso much harm 
can be done by a base use of it, just as 
much ms can be accomplished by a wise 
and judicious use of it. But how can we 
secure it? That we have a right to the 
use of this most powerful of all weapons 
will not be denied at this day—certainly 
not in this convention. 

How shall we gain possession of our 
own property ? is the question. Men would 
declare war under half the provocation. 
Shall we declare war? Let us consider the 
question. Men who bar the way at the 
present time have but one reason to offer 
that seems to have any eflect upon decent 
people, viz., that ‘women do not want to 
vote,” and would feel it a burden too griev- 
ous to be borne. While [ do not believe 
this is true, I do think women have given 
cause for the assumption in the indifferent 
attitude taken by so many toward this 
great work. But men have no right to 
make such an excuse for continuing a 
wrong. If there is not one woman in the 
whole nation who expresses a desire to 
represent herself through the ballot-box, 
the way should be open just the same be- 
cause it is right, and because in no other 
way can the principles on which the gov- 
ernment is founded be carried into effect. 
But we must remember that men are not 
always ready to do right because it is 
righteous. ‘The time has come when wom- 
en must speak out and let men know what 
they think about this matter. But in order 
to speak intelligently, we must study the 
situation carefully, with a desire to reach 
the truth, even if the truth should condemn 
our previous opinions. [ have a firm con- 
viction, amounting in my own mind to cer- 
tainty, that when women are thoroughly 
informed, they will come out on the right 
side of this question. [ believe that what 
little spirit of freedom there is left in 
them after so many years of subjection 
will assert itself and demand nition. 
It is to be hoped that the intelligent wom- 





en of this State will see to it that such an 
answer to the statement that “‘women do 
not want to vote” shall be 

next General Assembly as forever 
lence that excuse. 

I feel more and more the necessit 
working vigorously, for the time is 
and the work needs — now. A moral 
element must be felt in all departments of 
government very soon, if we expect to 
maintain the proud position we claim as a 
nation. 

Women must investigate the manner in 
which municipal affairs are conducted. If 
your house was on fire, you would not 
wait to ask if you were working in your 
sphere or out of it, but rush to the rescue, 
and expect your neighbors to do all they 
could to extinguish the flames. ‘There is 
greater danger threatening than the Joas 
of houses or lands. The atmosphere is be- 
ing polluted for our children to breathe. 
‘This alone is enough to rouse any mother 
to action, even if she had no desire to see 
right and justice prevail. 

Yes, we must declare war and fight for 
peace if it takes not only all summer but 
all winter, aye, a lifetime. But let it bea 
womanly war. Let the sword be two- 
edged, and send it home straight to the 
mark. 

Let no woman say, “I am doing other 
and more important work.” Ifa man who 
is building a home should say, “I am so 
busy putting up the ornamental work [ 
have no time to put in the foundation 
stones; let that wait till I have time,” he 
would find that by and by there would be 
a crash and he would be left with no house 
to ornament. Let us see the foundation 
stones securely laid, and then we may 
rear a grand superstructure dedicated to 
the reforms we are vainly trying to secure 
by easier methods. 

A great amount of work has been done 
in the State during the eighteen years 
since the Association was organized. The 
Executive Committee has made the best 
use possible of the means at their com- 
mand, often taxing themselves heavily to 
help out the work undertaken. Mission- 
aries sent out by that committee have or- 
ganized societies in many places, and for 
the time being aroused a good degree of 
interest; but for want of zeal or knowl- 
edge of the great importance of the work, 
these societies have been left to die out, and 
thus much valuable effort has been lost so 
far as help for the vigorous prosecution of 
the work is concerned. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the great need of the cause 
in this State at the present time is organ- 
ization. How can this be accomplished? 
First, permit me to mention what some of 
you may not have guessed—that money is 
needed, just as it is in all other undertak- 
ings. Even the church has to have money. 
The man or woman who devotes his or her 
time to saving souls because thev love the 
work and feel it a duty to do it, finds very 
soon that they must have the means to 
live, or their work will fail. How to se- 
cure this means is a great question with 
us. ‘The committee could profitably em- 
ploy a secretary whose whole time should 
be devoted to the work; also two or three 
missionaries who should give lectures, or- 
ganize societies in all the large towns and 
hold conventions in each congressional 
district. This work ought to begin at once, 
or as soon as the election is over. Permit 
me to make a suggestion concerning the 
means: Let each person known to be a 
believer in the movement be asked to raise 
one dollar, either from their own pockets 
or by soliciting ten-cent subscriptions 
from persons not known to be believers. 
This looks very small, but we do not mean 
to be understood as refusing five, ten, 
twenty, or one hundred dollar contribu- 
tions. I venture to say that if each per- 
son in the State who would like to see the 
work go on by 4 vigorous agitation would 
give one dime to the treasury, the com- 
mittee could begin work without fear or 
lack of means. ‘The missionaries before 
mentioned should visit each newly organ- 
ized society and speak for them as often as 
every three months, until they are strong 
enough to go alone. 

Many times since the work began in this 
State have the faithful few who were at 
the front thought success seemed near. 
Our friends in the Legislature gave us 
great reason to believe that a bill for muni- 
cipal suffrage would be carried last ses- 
sion, but as soon as it became known that 
such a thing was possible, party leaders 
joined hands with the brewers and distil- 
lers’ association and called a halt. ‘You 
will ruin our business,” said the former; 
‘you will endanger the life of the party,” 
called out the manager. By sagacious 
management the combined efforts of this 
co-partnership succeeded in turning the 
scale. In view of this condition of things, 
itis evident that some plan must be de- 
vised by which we can convince meu that 
principle is more important than party— 
no matter which party is on trial, and, 
that to do.justice to one-half the people of 
the nation would bring length of days and 
honor to any party that could prove their 
claim to such proud distinction. 

Now, friends, I am not going to launch 
out into party politics, not even to discuss 
the question of tariff or free trade. My 
politics, like my religion, is ogeal rights 
for all humanity, and until this question 
is made an issue—the Issue—I am for no 
party. I hold the principle of human equal- 
ity far above anything that any political 
party has ever made an issue. Our help 
must come from men who have grown 
grand enough to place truth and justice 
before party success. I hope no one will 
feel in the least discouraged on account of 
the action of political parties. There is to 
be a day after to-day. 

The person who has stood upon the 
ocean beach and watched the rising tide 
has often seen the waves recede so far that 
they seemed to carry the waters back far- 
ther than they had advanced, but the old 
sailor whose craft lies high on the sand 
has no fear; he knows the next wave will 
come with such increased force as to 
change the whole aspect; and that only 
one more will be necessary to float the 
craft and send captain and crew off upon 
the boundless ocean as light and free as if 
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Editors Woman's Journai : 

Labricated with “campaign soap,” the 
naturalization mills in all our large cities 
have this fall been running with unwonted 
activity, which augurs naught of good to 
the cause of woman suflrage. 

The Hartford mill bas turned out about 
2,000 full-fledged new citizens, to be the 
sovereigns of our native women. The 
Scandinavian peasarts, the late serfs of 
Russia and Poland, and the stolid Hunga- 
rians, with the lazzaroni of Italy, men 
with no knowledge of our institutions save 
the police court, the saloon, the jail, and 
the almshouse—men too ignorant to know 
the difference between a republic and a 
monarchy, but all imbued with the idea 
of women’s inferiority and their own mas- 
tership—these men are invested with al! the 
rights of citizenship, including the ballot, 
prized by them for its marketable value 
only. These men are made the rulers of 
women like Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. 
Livermore. These men help determine the 
property rights of women, fix our legal 
domestic relations, decide how much 
money we must pay to maintain them in 
the alms-houses and say how much right 
we are to have to our own children, and 
how, when and by whom they shall be 
educated; while we, the mothers of Con- 
necticut, at least, have no voice in any of 
these matters. 

Thus all these ignorant hordes of men, 
from every clime, have the rights of citi- 
zenship, and consequent domination over 
the women of this country, almost as soon 
as they touch our shores; all save poor 
Hop Yee Ching, the most harmless of 
them all; he is not allowed to become a 
*““Melican man; he alone, of all male 
human kind, is placed on the same de- 
graded political plane with the daughters 
of John Adams and James Otis. 

Once, I felt a sympathy, born of like 
disabilities imposed upon us, for the col- 
ored man; but since he has been elevated 
to sovereignty over me and my sex, and I 
am no longer his peer, I would fain trans- 
fer my sympathy to the meek Mongolian ; 
but his status is less forlorn than that of 
women, for, across the Pacific, he has a 
country that he can call his own, but we 
women have none. 

I have no prejudice against men for the 
mere accident of birth in a foreign land; 
but the influence of the environment to 
which they were there subject unfits them 
for the immediate just discharge of the 
high duties of citizenship here, and they 
should remain as many years here before 
assuming those duties as are required of 
our native-born men. 

In several of these States, by the unre- 
mitted but weary work of nearly half a 
century, we have succeeded in educating 
our sons and brothers into the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
they have been ready to give us a practi- 
cal illustration of a government of and by 
the people, when each year a horde of 
men, with the tyranny from which they 
have just fled, ingrained in their nature, 
use their newly conferred ballots to bar 
the way of native women to freedom. 

Must we wait till we can educate the 
semi-barbarous tribes of all the earth up 
to the principle of equal rights before we 
are allowed the precious boon of citizen- 
ship in our native land? ‘I'he outlook ts 
disheartening. EMILY VP’. COLLINS. 

Hartford, Oct. 30. 


NO EXCLUSION INTENDED. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the School Suffrage Symposium now 
in progress in your columns, I note in the 
contribution of our esteemed friend, Mary 
F. Eastman, this statement: 

‘Already we feel the effect of exclusion 
in the organization of the parochial 
schools. This is a form of protest which 
I believe will be temporary.” 

Will Miss Eastman kindly explain what 
*texelusion” is here meant? As an ex- 
school committee woman in a town having 


a large Catholic element, I have never ’ 


known of any exclusion which demanded 
separate schools, and this seems just as 


true of other towns and cities. 
ApA C. BOWLES. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN CINCINNATI 
EXPOSITI 





ON. 


844 PROSPECT STREET, CLEVELAND. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I would like to express, through the 
columns of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, my 
hearty appreciation of the faithful work 
accomplished by Miss Annie McLean 
Marsh and Dr. Juliet Monroe Thorpe, dur- 
ing the past six weeks of the Centennial 
Exposition in Cintinnati. It is largely 
Owing to the steady occupation of woman 


suffrage departments in the expositions of |: 


both Cincinnati and Columbus that, to- 





day, the national enrolment of suffragists 
in the State of Ohio holds the names of 
twelve thousand men and women. 
Yours very cordially, 
Sara WINTHROP SMITH, 

Chairman Exposition Committee, Ohio 
W. S. A. for Cincinnati and Columbus. 

Oct. 22, 1888. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
SOMETHING GREAT. 


BY FLORENCE TYLEE. 











The trial was ended—the vigil past; 

All clad in his arms was the knight at last, 
The goodliest knight in the whole wide land, 
With face that shone with a purpose grand. 
The king looked on him with gracious eyes, 
And said, ‘‘He is meet for some high emprise.” 
To himself he thought: ‘‘I will conquer fate ; 

I will surely die, or do something great.” 


So from the palace he rode away ; 

There was trouble and need in the town that day: 
A child had strayed from his mother’s side 

Into the woodland dark and wide. 

“Help!” cried the mother with sorrow wild— 
“Help me, Sir Knight, to seek my child! 

The hungry wolves in the forest roam; 

Help me to bring my lost one home!” 


He shook her hand from his bridle rein: 
“Alas! poor mother, you ask in vain. 

Some meaner succor will do, maybe, 

Some squire or varlet of low degree. 

There are mighty wrongs in¢he world to right ; 
I keep my sword for a noble fight. 

I am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 

But I ride in haste to do something great.” 


One wintry night when the sun had set, 

A blind old man by the way he met: 

“Now, good Sir Knight, for Our Lady’s sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take! 

The wind blows cold, and the sun is down; 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town.” 
“Nay,” said the knight; “I cannot wait; 

I ride in haste to do something great.” 


80 on he rode in his armor bright, 

His sword all keen for the longed-for fight. 
“Laugh with us—laugh!” cried the merry crowd. 
“Oh, weep!’ wailed others with sorrow bowed. 
“Help us!” the weak and weary prayed. 

But for joy, nor grief, nor need he stayed. 

And the years rolled on, and his eyes grew dim, 
And he died—and none made moan for him. 


He missed the good that he might have done, 

He missed the blessings he might have won. 

Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that is faithful in that which is least, 

Is bidden to sit at the heavenly feast; 

Yet men and women lament their fate, 

If they be not called to do something great. 
—New York Tribune. 
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A Ci(3£E N WITH A WOODEN LEG. 





Stella and Laura had some little white 
bantams, which were very tame, and of 
which they were very fond. ‘There were 
two of them—a rooster anda hen. Neither 
was larger than a good-sized pigeon. 

The rooster put on far more airs, and 
held his head higher than the great Cochin- 
China in the barn-yard, and he always 
managed to be ahead of the latter in get- 
ting off the first crow in the morning. 

In winter the children were fond of 
coasting, and they seldom thought of 
starting out without **Tip” and “Ty,” as 
they had curiously named their feathered 
friends. These chickens reully seemed to 
like to ride. The little girls would get on 
the big sled, each holding her pet, and off 
they would start. Sometimes the sled 
would be sent down carrying the chickens 
alone. “Tip” would generally keep his 
balance, but his mate always became 
frightened, and jumped off when about 
half-way down. 

The children kept these chickens for 
over three years. One night a weasel got 
into the hen-house and killed them. 

Some time after this, Stella found a 
little chicken with its leg badly broken. 
She carried it to Adam, the gardener. 
The leg was so badly crushed that it could 
never be of any use, and Adam cut it off. 
Then he carefully bound up the stump. 
After a while it healed, and he made as 
well as he could a wooden leg, which he 
bound op to the stump. The chicken 
thrived, and seemed to take kindly to its 
wooden leg. Sometimes it forgot, and 
tried to scratch with it, but it would not 
work. 

It had a peculiar walk, a sort of hop, 
from which the children christened it 
‘“Hoppy.” At night they put it up in a 
box made on purpose for it, fastened up 
inside of the hen-house. Hoppy lived toa 
good old age, but never did anything. re- 
markable.—Our Little Ones. 


++ 
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D. Lornror Company in their Fall Announce- 
ments offer some exquisite gift-books for the 
forthcoming holidays which it will be well for 

ple to keep in mind. Among these are some 
especially appropriate to Christmas, but desirable 
for any occasion, such as E. C. Stedman’s noble 
poem, “The Star Bearer,” with its fine illustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle; ‘“‘The Story of Mary the 
Mother,” compiled by Rose Porter from the 
Bible, from Historical and Legendary Art, and 
from sweet pongs, all ~~ illustrated with 
full- otogravures from famous paintings; 
“The : Madonnas,” showin; = — 
ntings, with Mrs. Hemans’ “Evening Hymn 
pine in;”.** Warwick Brookes’ Pencil Pic- 
tures of Child-life,” with Biographical Reminis- 
cence, beewenee = J ne pe ood of the oy charm- 

ing pictures illustrative of the grace, 
oan beauty of Childhood. “The Longfeliow Be. 
membrance Book” will find favor with all lovers 
of the genial . ; a Leos hy “Old a 
: 8 yways,” profusely 

Trl et ely te tbs 





cord: Her 

illustrated, will attract not only but 
all who are interested in the beginnings of Amer- 
jean history. 
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Washing Compound 


Invented by James Pyle, New York, 1876, 
Introduced to the Public, 1877. 


An article to take the place of soap. 


One which makes clothing, 


paint, woodwork, in fact anything perfectly clean, with less rubbing, 
and in less time than anything yet discovered, and which is withal 
absolutely harmless. Above is a diagram of the comparative growth 
of sales during the last ten years—mark the yearly increase and espe- 
cially that of 1888, which represents only the first six months of the 
year. To-day PEARLINE is used in over one million families, from 


aine to California. 


This wonderful growth in the face of many 


imitations, which are damaging to clothing and paint, and make 
people regard an honest article with suspicion, is marvelous and can 


ne due aloné to merit. 


A fair trial, which will cost but a few pennies, will make a convert of the most 


skeptical. 


See that you get the genuine article, which alone will give satisfaction. 


Every package bears the name of ‘‘ JAMES PYLE, New York.” 





EHQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bope 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


~ and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 





PATENTED. 


Mm that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 

the growing little ones has been given in sh 

large variety of sizes, all ages can-be perfectly titted from stock. 


aping the parts,and from the 


PRICES. 


Style - Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........see00+« 
o 60 “ “ 


* Bone Front only......+++eeeeees 2.00 





, 
« 08, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.. coo Be 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........+-e++++++ 1.50 
*« @i, * o 1 =Bamedecccccccccccccccccesccccces 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones.... ......6.0sceceseeeeeees -75 
« 631, Infants’ “. De geeeees ebecserecneccesesee fg 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


for Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

ae Ove good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GRORGE FROS't & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








OVER | 
10,000 MAGEE RANGES, 
2,000 “ FURNACES 


& 13,000 “ HEATING STOVES 
WERE SOLD IN 1887. 


These figures are more eloquent than volumes which 
might be written in praise of th = 
satsed ty Gas 3 q é@ peculiar merits pos 

Miss Parloa says of the Ranges: 

“T use the Magee Range constantly i y School 

one Feivete Eieman . pa Mn requirement forthe 
work; I wou 
pon yg not exchange it for any 

Send for our Furnace Circular and read what Physi- 
cians, Professors, Scientists, M y 
say of ag ¥ echanics and Merchants 
in Steam or Hot Water Apparatus, til) you know what 
& first-class Hot Air Furnace will do for half the cost. 

The M: Ranges, Furnaces, Heating and 
Cooking Stoves are sold every here 4 our 


agents, and we warrant each one to give perfect satis- | 
MAG WA le 


n_to the buyer. E CO. 
32 to 38 Union St., Boston. 88 Lake St., Chicago 





0 \ pa TURKEY DRESSING WITH 
NY) ei‘ mt WM. G. BELL & CO.’S 


sp ” j (Boston, Mass.) 
wa ak ie 


SEASONING key sent for 2-cent staiup. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 





taught by 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
T in A : - 1.00 
Redon tangles, ’ Postpaid 


Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
: Editor & Publisher, 
26 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill 
Send for Sample Copy. 


Furnaces they have in use. Don't put | 


| French 





LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
THE SECRET OF FRENCH COOKING. 
—MME. A. FAVIER’S— 
PREPARED 


SHASONIN G. 














MEATS, 


FOR 


SOUPS. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


POULTRY, SALADS, 





Registered in U. 8. Patent Office 1887, 


This pvepaess Seasoning has been used by me in my 
merican Cooking Senool, and by re- 


qrest putin the market. For Sale by 8. 8. Plerce 


| @ Valuable Cook Book. 


iSpiced Seasoning. | 


Sample Box to Flavor Eigl:t-Pound | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


j 


Co, and ail Grocers, Send 2-ceut stamp for 








HN THE MOSTVELLY 
aibi FORTHE LEAST MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 








es") CRYSTAL GELATINE i 289" 
CR ing twice ' the 
strength of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
wire Lat r ten not ki 
ou greser eep. 
bf for full-size 


20 cents, stamps, bre mg 
CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


. Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
apiece houre from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 

Term begins about the second Tuesda: 
tember continues he ee weeks. Tnoreagh 
and on department of 
cine. Clinical advantages u . Bor 
culars or Annual Announcement address the 
» Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 


Throop B8t., Chi , Til. 
PrRor. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


Chronic diseases a jaity. Alsoa edu. 
ented igtriclan, lgtrilty, Judifousy ‘abe te 
diseases, and Dr. wo = M 

ecessfu ‘or many years. Ladies 

rters d Riastic Bands made to order Office hours, 


an 
m 9 to 4, dail t Thursda’ 
reserved for outalde prastice. Tine 











COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded cou * of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+ssseseeee $ 85.00 


For the Three Courses, includi a! 
tion and in advance. 4 oe e = ha et ~ — 


jean a CZERy) cocccccccceccccces 
monstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 
Graduation - meme on gematge oy ow covccce ane 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Masa. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st.; endin 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Iestaree, Goal, 
Laboratory ork, and full Clinica! Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and ere of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
. EMILY BLACKWE hie M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. ; 
Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 


NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 


the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
Henry B. Blackwell. ” by 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

Women’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe- 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomAN’s Joor- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
The Forgotten Woman in Masiachusetts, by 


Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave W.men, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 


Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 





by mail. 
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MISS WILLARD ON WOMAN. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


and meets the views of the conservative, 
nor do the more progressive deem the test 
severe, since u 
education all may leara to read and write 
who will. 
Whittier bas s golden words of 

prophecy to this Republic: 

“Alone to such as fitly bear 

Thy civic honors, let them fall, 

And call thy daughters forth to share 

The rights and duties pledged to all.” 


I believe that ministers are the greatest 
helpers, or the chief and most devoted 
hinderers, of woman’s development along 
the lines of what may be fitly called her 
more complete naturalization. For the 
spirit of Christ’s Gospel is so broad and 
kindly towards every human being that 
those who do not fall in with it, will, in 
the nature of the case, go to the other ex- 
treme; and the man who can in these days 
be habitually familiar with the sacred 
oracles, and meanwhile grow more in- 
tolerant, will become, according to his 
measure, a soul who verily thinks that he 
does God service when he persecutes and 
hales to prison the Charch’s gentler two- 
thirds. 

The striking feature of this Continent 
stands yonder in the harbor of New York, 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. It bas a 
woman’s form, and depicts his mother’s 
face. It is the genius of America, the 
prophecy of our oncoming future, dedi- 
cated not to personal liberty, but to liber- 
ty according to law. 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With brawny limbs astride from land to land, 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gates sball stand 
A mighty woman, with a torch whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles.” 


To what shall she welcome the exiles 
from less happy countries—that calm, ten- 
der, motherly face, looking out toward 
the unpitying sea—in the magnanimous 
century so soon to come? 

She shall welcome them to a republic 
based on the idea of protection for the 
home; toasystem of education that ex- 
tinguished Plutonian that it may light 
Promethean fires; to a Gospel country 
where woman has come into her kingdom, 
and where the liquor traffic shall no more 
hurt or destroy in redeemed America, the 
Holy Mountain of our God. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL EMANCIPATION OF 
WOMEN. 


By a strange and grievous paradox, the 
Church of Christ, although first to recog- 
nize and nurture woman’s spiritual powers, 
is one of the most difficult centres to reach 
with the sense of justice toward her, under 
the improved condition of her present de- 
velopment and opportunity. ‘The sense of 
authority is here so strong, and woman’s 
capacities for reverence and humility are 
still so great, that, while we cannot fail to 
deprecate, we need not wonder at the pres- 
ent situation. Here, as elsewhere, en- 
lightened womanhood will come with the 
magic open sesame which shall ere long 
prevail even against these gates so sedu- 
lously barred: Woman, like man, should be 
freely permitted to do whatever she can do 
well. 

Who that is reasonable doubts thatif we 
had, in every church, a voice in all its cir- 
cles of power, it would be better for the 
church, making it more homelike and at- 
tractive, more endeared to the people, and 
hence more effective in its great mission of 
brotherly and sisterly love? By what re- 
ligious principle of law or logic are we ex- 
cluded from church councils when we so 
largely make up the church’s membership? 
Who that did not know it beforehand 
would believe that good men actually de- 
sire to keep us out? Antecedently, I would 
have made my affidavit that nothing could 
have pleased them so much as to have had 
us come in and share with them the power 
and honor, as we do the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities, of the church home. Indeed, 
1 cannot help thinking that it might be 
said of us, **Oh, fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken!” We have not ourselves rightly 
understood the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made woman free, by introducing a 
religion that removes the world from a 
war footing to a peace basis, thus render- 
ing science possible, with invention as its 
consequence, from all of which comes a 
civilization having as its choicest blossom 
the material comforts and contrivances of 
the modern home. We have not seen that 
old-time duties have been taken from our 
hands that we might enter upon higher 
ones, and that to make the whole world 
homelike is the province of one-half the 
race. But as these truths take possession 
of our inmost hearts, we shall go gently 
to our brothers, asking them to open to us 
every opportunity, and to share with us 
every prerogative within the Church of 
Christ. In the United States, the gener- 
ous spirit of whose manhood has nowhere 
been excelled, we have a vantage ground 
in any effort that may be quietly and unit- 
edly put forth for the opening of closed 
doors, ecclesiastical or otherwise. I have 
long thought that the spectacle of well- 
bigh a hundred thousand church edifices 
closed, except at brief intervals where 
meetings were in progress, was a travest 
of the warm-hearted Gospel of our Lord, 
and I rejoice to see that just as woman’s 
influence grows stronger in the church, 
those doors stay open longer, that indus- 
trial schools, bands of hope, church kin- 
dergartens, reading-rooms and the like, 
—y' open their founts of healing, and put 
‘a light in the window for thee, brothér.” 
The time will come when the gates of Gos- 
pel grace shall stand open night and day, 
while woman’s heayenly ministries shall 
find their central home within God’s 
house, the natural shrine of human broth- 
erhood in action, as well as human broth- 
erbood in theory. 

‘This has been a year of unequalled pub- 
lic diseussion relative to woman’s church 
relations, when it is a question of author- 
ity and honor rather than of church re- 
pairs and debt-lifting. And I must say, in 


our system of public. 





sorrow, not in anger, our brethren have 
won no laurels for themselves, nor en- 
deared the gentle Gospel of Him who was 
always woman’s friend, to the great jury 
of fair-minded men who, from the outer 
court, have watched the fray. When every- 
thing else pertaining to the confer- 
ence gathered here in May shall be 
forgotten, the fact that it rejected duly 
chosen women delegates just because they 
were women, will still be remembered and 
recounted, as an injustice fitted to make 
angels weep. The Methodist Protestant 
Conference that refused to license women, 
and sent forth its dictum against its own 
act whereby at a former session it had or- 
dained that good and gifted woman, Rev. 
Annie Shaw, made a record equally unen- 
viable. ‘The Baptist Association of Louis- 
iana, which refused seats to women dele- 
gates, enacted on its little stage the same 
tragedy witnessed in this great auditorium 
by all the world. 


Miss Willard quotes the memorial pre- 
sented to the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in Philadelphia on behalf of the 
W.C. 'T. U., asking the Assembly to say 
a friendly word for that Association, 
which request was not granted; and she 
continues: 


Women go to other learned professions 
and are politely treated ; they are admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States and as delegates to the Na- 
tional Medical Association; but no matter 
how considerately their words are ordered, 
and although they, as the unrepresented 
class, might naturally look for the cour- 
tesies which are held by sowe to be a com- 
pensation for that feeble-minded estate, 
they oftentimes receive from the class of 
men whom they do most to help, no ade- 
quate notice or reply. Reverently I say 
it: They come unto their own, and their 
own receive them not. 

I do not forget the minority of large- 
natured men who pleaded our cause with 
holy zeal and gracious eloquence before 
the General Conference. If ever my heart 
paid the tribute of happy homage and un- 
forgetting gratitude to mortals, it does to 
them, and | know that your hearts are as 
mine in this earnest recognition. 

If anybody thinks that a finality was 
reached on that memorable day of our de- 
feat, he must be so loftily insulated on 
some official non-conductor that the swift 
currents of the people’s thought and pur- 
pose have not reached him with their elec- 
tric shock. **Whut shall be done about it?” 
is everywhere the question. 

“Stay in the church and help reform it,” 
says one. ‘No, that is impossible; old 
churches and old parties are equally crys- 
tallized.”” comes the reply. ‘Let the W. 

» ‘I’. U. organize a church, and we will 
join it, every man of us,” is the declara- 
tion of an influential group of earnest men. 
**No, we have too many churches already,” 
objects a listener; *‘let the wheat and tares 
grow together until the harvest.” Mean- 
while many letters and consultations with 
men and women high in church circles de- 
velop on the part of some a plan like this: 

An organization to be formed, called the 
“Church Union,” made up of those who 
are unwilling longer to leave inoperative 
the protest of their souls against a govern- 
ment of the church by its minority; this 
Church Union to be open to any and all 
who will subscribe to the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the triple pledge of total abstinence, 
anti-tobacco, and social purity; none of 
the members obliged to leave a church to 
which they now belong in order to join 
this; men and women to be on terms of 
perfect equality, and women to be regu- 
larly licensed and ordained. ‘The special 
work of this Church Usion would be 
among the masses of the people, still, alas! 
s0 generally ungospeled; and in foreign 
lands, especially among the women. In 
this country, buildings now devoted to 
amusements to be utilized rather than new 
vnes erected, and everywhere the stead- 
fast effort made to go, not send, and to go 
rather than stay at home and say ‘*Come,” 
to the yreat Humanity that beats its life 
along the stony streets. 

But, for myself, [ love my mother- 
church so well, and recognize so thorough- 
ly that the base and body of the great 
pyramid she forms is broader than its apex, 
that | would fain give her a little time in 
which to deal justly by the great household 
of her loving, loyal and devoted daugh- 
ters. I would wait four years longer, in 
fervent hope and prayer that the great 
body of her ministers and of her member- 
ship may make it manifest to all the world 
that the church of Lady Huntington, Bar- 
bara Heck, and Phebe Palmer does not 
hesitate to march with the progressive age 
it has done so much to educate, nor fear to 
carry to their logical sequence its lifelong 
teachings as to woman’s equality within 
the house of God. I say this frankly from 
my present outlook, though so often urged, 
and not a little tempted, and sometimes 
quite determined to take a new departure. 
The time will come, however, and not 
many years from now, when, if represen- 
tation is still denied us, it will be our sol- 
emn duty to raise once more the cry: 
‘*Here [ stand, I can do no other,” and step 
out into the larger liberty of a religious 
movement where majorities, and not mi- 
norities, determine the fitness of women as 
delegates, and where the laying on of 
hands in consecration, as was undoubtedly 
doue in the early church, shall be decreed 
on a basis of “gifts, grace, and useful- 
ness,” irrespective of sex. 

——— eee. 


SUNDAY MEETING FOR WOMEN. 


. Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce spoke eloquent- 
ly and effectively at the Sunday meeting 
for women at the Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Nov. 4, 
on “‘God’s Love for Us,” throwing light 
on what this love may accomplish in ame- 
liorating the saddened conditions of suffer- 
ing humanity. ‘Love,” said the speaker, 
‘is the lever that moves the world.” 
Conversation followed her remarks and 





all were thankful to have met her, and to 
take away with them the blessing her 


words brought to their hearts. 
H. Cissy. 
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WHO WERE VOTERS IN THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF THIS COUNTRY! 


BY JUDGE C. B. WAITE. 


By the term ‘“‘voters” will be understood 
those who, under the Charters, Constitu- 
tions and laws of the colonies, provinces 
and States, had in early times the right of 
suffrage. Whether, asin New York and 
New Jersey, the class whose rights will 
principally be under discussion, actually 
voted, or whether, as in most other cases, 
they for any reason refrained from voting 
or from attempting to vote, is a matter 
which will be left entirely out of view, as 
not affecting the question from a legal 
standpoint. Political rights are not lost by 
non-user, In some parts of the South the 
colored people do not vote at all; yet no 
one doubts their legal right. 

Understanding the term in this sense, 
let us see who were voters in the early his- 
tory of this country. We will first take 
the original thirteen States, which are the 
ones principally to be considered : 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

By one of the very first laws of the Col- 
ony of New Plymouth, passed in 1632, 
only twelve years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims, ‘tit was enacted by public con- 
sent of the freemen of this society of New 
Plymouth,” ete.-(Plymouth Colony Laws, 
by Brigham, p. 30.) 

By an act or resolution adopted at New 
Plymouth, Nov. 15, 1636, referring to the 
choosing of a Governor and seven Assist- 
ants, it was provided as follows: 


“T bis election to be made only by the freemen 
according to the former customs,” etc.—(Ibid. p. 
37.) 

But afterward it was enacted as follows: 

‘‘And such as are not freemen but have taken 
the oath of fidelitie and are masters of families 
and inhabitants of the said towns, as they are to 
bear their part in the charges of their committees, 
so to have a vote in the choyce of them.”—(Ibid. 
p- 63.) 

Who was an “inhabitant?” 
itself answer: 


“Every person that liveth and is quietly settled 
in any township, and not excepted against with- 
in the compasse of three months after his come- 
ing, in this case shal! be reputed an inhabitant of 
that place.”—(Brigham’s Colony Laws, p. 73.) 

Were women “inhabitants?” Unless it 
be denied that a woman was a ‘*person,” 
it must be admitted that by being quietly 
settled in a township and not excepted 
against within three months, she became 
an inhabitant, and if an inhabitant and 
head of a family, she had a vote, whether 
she was a freeholder or not. 

‘The recital of one law is as follows: 


“Whereas the number of freemen in many 
places is but small, and the inhabitants of the 
townships many more, who have equale votes 
with the freemen in the choice of deputies,” etc. 
—(Ibid. p. 112.) 

By the Charter of third William and 
Mary, there was to be a Great and General 
Court or Assembly, to consist of the Gov- 
ervor and Council or Assistants, and of 
such freeholders ‘‘as shall be from time to 
time elected or deputed by the major part 
of the freeholders and other inhabitants 
of the respective towns or places who shall 
be present at such elections.” No free- 
holder or other person could have a vote 
who did not have a freehold to the value 
of forty shillings per annum, or other es- 
tate to the value of fifty pounds sterling. 
—(Charter and Laws, 1726, p. 7.) 

‘The Explanatory Charter of King George 
recited the foregoing without change, and 
the Election Law of 1742 corresponded 
with that provision. 

For many years, the form of the precept 
for calling the Great and General Court or 
Assembly, ran thus: 

“These are .. . to cause the freeholders and 
other inhabitants of your-town [possessed of a 
freehold of 40 s. per annum, or other estate worth 
£50], to assemble,” etc.—(Laws of 1759, p. 78.) 

In the Constitution of 1780, the word 
‘*male” was inserted, and thus became, 
and has since remained, one of the quali- 
fications to entitle an elector to the benefit 
of the guaranty of the Constitution. If 
women had not previously an equal right 
to the suffrage, why was it necessary to 
insert the word ‘*male” in the Constitution 
of 1780? 


Let the law 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Original Charter of 15th Charles IT. 
provided that the Governor and other offi- 
cers should be chosen ‘out of the freemen 
of the said Company.”—(Laws of R. I., 
1798, p. 7.) 

That the Assistants should be ‘there- 
unto elected or deputed by the major part 
of the freemen,” etc.—(Ibid. p. 8.) 

The election law, enacted in 1663, and 
re-enacted at various times, up to 1798, 
provided as follows: 


“That no person whosoever shall be permitted 
to vote or act asa freeman in any town meeting 
in the State, but such only who are inhabitants 
verti gids who” va Porat y of a freehold 
worth , or ren ‘or annum.]— 
(Ibid. p. 115.) oe sre ] 

This law was re-enacted in 1808, 1811, 
1814 and 1822.—(Laws of 1822, p. 90.) 

Town officers to be elected by the free- 
men.—(Ibid. p. 258.) 





In 1840, the word “‘male” was first in- 
troduced into the law regulating the man- 
ner of admitting freemen.—(Pub. Laws 
after 1822, p. 2018.) 

In 1842 the Constitution was adopted, in 
which the word “‘male’’ was inserted as a 
qualification. 

Previous to the Constitution of 1842, the 
voters had been the inhabitants who were 


freeholders. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, as is well known, was orig- 
inally a colony of Massachusetts. In 1639, 
all ‘‘the free planters” formed a Constita- 
tion of Civil Government. It was pro- 
vided 


“That church members only shall be free bur- 
gesses, and that they only shall chuse magis- 
trates,” etc.—Code of 1650, p. 118. 


According to the Charter of 1662, the 
members of the General Meeting or As- 
sembly were to be *‘elected or deputed by 
the major part of the freemen of the re- 
spective towns,” ete.—(Rev. Laws, 1796, 
p- 2.) 

By the Election Law of 1697, it was en- 
acted ‘that every freeman in each town 
there present, shall give his vote or suf- 
frage,”’ ete.—(Ibid. p. 151.) 

The Election Law in the compilation of 
1808 is substantially the same. 

‘The voters were the freemen. The free- 
men were those who had freehold estates 
of the value of $7 per annum, or $134 of 
personal estate, who were ‘‘persons of a 
quiet and peaceable behavior,” etc., and 
who had been admitted and made free of 
the State. ‘hey were the ‘‘free inhabi- 
tants.” 

Neither in the acts prescribing the quali- 
fication of voters nor in the freeman’s oath 
was there any distinction of sex. The 
freeman’s oath was established in 1640. 
The form of it will be found in the Laws 
of 1796, p. 328. 

In 1818, Connecticut adopted a Constitu- 
tion, the second section of which contained 
the word *‘male.” But it had reference to 
those who should become voters after the 
adoption of the Constitution. The first 
section provided that ‘‘all persons” admit- 
ted freemen previous to the ratification of 
the Constitution, should be electors. The 
word **male” was not in the first section ; 
which was an implied admission that pre- 
vious to 1818, sex had not been a qualifica- 


tion. 
[To be continued]. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Nov. 12, 3.30 P. M. 


Miss M. C. Porter will read a paper. Subject: 
Leaves from the Land of the Lotus. 











Should be used in attempting to cure that 
disease, eatarrh. A catarrh origl- 
nates in serie weber bay ape 
can do no permanent good. common-sense 
method of treatment is to purify the blood, and 
for this Sass (t- m. penpanetien sapetior 
to Hood’s That pecaliar medi- 
cine does care catarrh is shown by the many tes- 
timonials from people who have found relief 
upon using it when all others had failed. A book 
containing statements of cures sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp, by C. |. Hoop & Co., Lowell, 
Mapas A. Favisr’s famous Prepared Season- 


ing, which contains the excellences ascribed to 
French cooking, has been put upon the 

much to the satisfaction of many patrons. 

our meats, poultry, salads, and soups will acquire 
a ts Fe a a A oy Melicious deli. 
cacy. seasonin, ts) greatest help to 
good housekeeping. It requires no salt or ogee 
and the quantity cupleree is regulated by the in- 
dividual taste. Mrs. Favier’s cook book, which 
contains many delicious French receipts, can be 
obtained by sending a 2-cent stamp. 





Eveoant black kid, undressed kid, and dog- 
skin gloves at Miss Fisk's, 53 West Street. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold om | 

1 


incans. ROYAL 
Street, N. Y 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Tee Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties eqeetely served by polite and 

n 


AKING PowDER Co., 106 W 








Sunday Meeting.—Miss Ellen H. my ! will 
speak at the Sunday Meeting for Women in the 
Women’s Union Kooms, 74 Boylaton St., on Nov. 11, 
at 3 P.M. Subject: Country Week as an Aid to 
Child-saving Work. 





Employment desired by a young woman of good 
education, who is a ready penman, capable and 
willing to work. Best of references as to character 
and education. Address S. E. W., 131 West Con- 
cord Street, Boston. 





Seamstreas.— Best of references given by a 
Seamstress who desires work by the day or week. 
Repairing neatly done, Dresses finished,etc. Terms 
— Address Miss Delia Burns, Melrose, 

ass. 





Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachnsetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
8t. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the Rooms. 

Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


CORSET UNION GARMENT. ee tse 
for ladies and misses, cut and made to order by Mrs. 
R. A. WARD, 131 West Concord St. Circulars and 
directions for measuring sent free to any address. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY sters superior ud 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE ,N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D.D., President. 














GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


BEN, *TERIG AUREDI"G: Me Dee & 


PAINTING, ial attention to LIFE STUDIES. 
PORTRAITORE and Illustrating. Bogie atany time. 
For circulars address as above. ¥F. M. COWLES. 


L. JENNIE MILLER, 


TEACHER OF 


Singing, Elocution and Delsarte. 
- YOICE-BUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


19 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 9, BOSTON. 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


LELIA J; ROBINSON 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 














petent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D, COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


PRENCH. 


TWENTY LECTURES 
On the Literature of the Nineteenth Century, 


DELIVERED BY 


A. N. VAN DAELL, 


Director of, Modern Languages in the Boston High and 
Latin Schools, on TUESDAYS, 3.30 P. M., beginning 
Nov. 18, 1888, at the Woman Suffrage Association 
Rooms, 3 Park Street. Course, $8; single tickets, 0c. 
On sale at CA oN HOF’S, 

144 Tremont Street, and 3 Park Street. J 


COLD WEATHER MUSIC BOOKS. 


The chill November winds, the whirling, withered 
leaves that tap against the window pane, harmonize 
well with the sweet music and the cheerful songs that 
are to make winter homes attractive. With your fuel, 
bring in a goodly quantity of our bright 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
These new books are every day more in favor. 


Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song Class- 
ics, Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic 
Tenor Songs, Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Each $1. 


Praise in ng (40 cts., $4.20 per doz ) is the best 
new RU us ook for Home & Vestry singing. 


Let the Children sing from Menard’s Songs for 
Kindergarten and Primary Schools (30 cts.) 
or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little Ones 
($2) or Children’s School Songa (35 cts., $3.60 
per doz.). All have very sweet child’s songs. 








Give your ald in getting up a rousing good evening 
Sin ng Class to use Song Harmony (60 cts., $6 per 

doz.). ull of most interesting music. Sacred and 
Secular. Song Manual, Book 3 (50 cis., $4.80 
per doz.), is also a good collection, mostiy secular. 


perance Song than Bells of 
Victory (3% cts., $3.60 per doz.). 


Xmas is coming: 
Cantatas and Carols. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


ll the Tem n that bet 
TRlnsiaon enn ANC Rad epee nt Balt oF 


Send for lists of Christmas 





Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 


oOoIL AND 











See them in operation at 


13 CORNHILL. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CoO. 


FOR LADIES! 
loach = 





































Dr. LELIA 
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